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Be, h holders and to its agents. Its sound methods 
ISS, and good reputation are giving it a steady, 
healthy growth all in the Middle West. It insures 
men and women on equal terms. Policies are up to 
date in every respect, and contain liberal and attractive 
features which make them sell. 


G ' PEORIA LIFE gives SERVICE to its policy- 


It gives to Total Abstainers a lower rate on their 
insurance by placing their policies in the Total Abstinence 

- Department in which the mortality record is kept separate. 
It is a live, up-to-date Company which is progressive. 


It is developing new territory in the Central West 
and has good positions for good men. 




















Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


EMMET C. MAY HENRY LOUCKS 


GEORGE B. PATTISON 
SECRETARY and ACTUARY 


PRESIDENT SUPERINTENDENT of AGENTS 
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SOUND and SUCCESSFUL 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 
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HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
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Over Fifty Millions in Force 
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You may be stopped at first base by SICKNESS, or at 2 © 
second base by ACCIDENT, or caught at third base by =|) ==-- 

PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY, but even though _—{j==== 
you get by all THREE bases safely, you'll find, right back 
of the homeplate, OLD AGE, that world famous catcher, oe 
DEATH, waiting for a chance to “put you out.” => 
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You will have to sell the insuring public what it wants eventually. Why not now? 


The demand for our new GOLDEN JUBILEE POLICY proves the wisdom of providing 


complete personal protection. 


We are many millions ahead of last year in New Business. 
There’s a reason— ‘‘ Jt Pays Five Ways!’’ 


It will pay you to investigate the opportunity to represent us in three good territories. 


Address C. L. Dy Moore, Secretary 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 


Home Office—Los Angeles 
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National Lite Underwriters 


Closing Sessions 


New York, Sept. 6 
OLLOWING reading of Mr. Wood’s 


paper on war time arguments Pres- 

ident J. T. Wilson of the Canadian 
Association and D. Lyle Reid of Ot- 
tawa told the delegates to the National 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
experience of Canadian companies dur- 
ing war time. This experience shows 








JOHN K. VOSHELL 
New ty E vectep PresipENT 
Baltimore 











J K. VOSHELL, the new president 
* of the National Life Underwriters 
association, is not a stranger to life in- 
surance men of the United States, hav- 
ing been connected actively: in field 
work for over thirty years, and equally 
long interested in association affairs. 
Mr. Voshell’s life insurance career be- 
gan with the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, as a philadelphia agent in 1881. 
Three years later he was called to Bos- 
ton as assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies at the home office of the company. 
Preferring field work to an executive 
position, Mr. Voshell went with the 
Metropolitan Life in 1894, when that 
company consolidated its Pittsburg 
offices. Some years later he was trans- 
ferred to Brooklyn and in 1903 was 
given an important district in Balti- 
more, which he has since continuously 
held. He is regarded as one of the 
strong men in the life insurance field, a 
hard worker, a diplomat and has a 
record for bringing things to pass. 
Very general satisfaction is expressed 
by association men over Mr. Voshell’s 
election as their chief officer. 








war has stimulated belief and faith in 
life insurance and the prediction was 
made that the Canadian experience will 
be repeated in the United States. The 
three chief reasons for this expansion 
as given by Mr. Reid are: 


FIRST, psychological effects of casu- 

alty lists emphasizing the uncertainty 
of life; second, propaganda in favor of 
thrift for all classes which has stimu- 
lated saving; third, increased cost of 
living which has showed the people the 
inadequacy of the estates they may 
leave. The discussion was continued 
by several well known members and 
successful agents among whom were: 
J. L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, Delegate 
Courcey of Maryland, L. C. Woods of 
Pittsburgh, Franklin W. Ganse of Bos- 
ton, M. M. Parish of Florida and E. M. 
Crutchfield of Richmond. 


AT this point Charles W. Scovel of 
Pittsburgh read his very instructive 
paper, “Life Insurance—A National 


War Need” which he had prepared for 
the executive committee and which he 
was requested to read to the conven- 
tion. In this paper Mr. Scovel demon- 
strated the national character of in- 
surance, pointing out how insurance is 
the largest lender to the government, 
the farmers and the railroads and how 
insurance funds stimulated and sus- 
tained the nation’s activities and indus- 
tries. 


HE executive committee’s report on in- 

stitutional life insurance propaganda 
carried unanimously without suggested 
change. The same action was taken with 
respect to the chart of prices. The audit- 
ing committee reported the books of the 
treasurer correct and in good form. Cups 
awarded as membership prices were se- 
cured as follows: Fargo, N. Dak.; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; Erie, Pa.; 
Springfield, Mass.; and Boise, Idaho, as- 
sociations. The Edwards trophy for the 
greatest progress also was won by the 
Fargo organization. The Ben Calef cup 
for the best essay was given to Charles 
W. Scovel. John R. McFee winning the 
Ben Williams vase. The Harry Rosen 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


War Time 


New York, Sept. 6. 
[ NFORMATION that 90 per cent of 
the delegates came to the convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to learn, namely, how to 
write more life insurance, was supplied 
in good part by Edward A. Woods, 
manager at Pittsburgh for the Equit- 
able Life, who gave war time reasons 
for the sale of life insurance. In tell- 
ing of the unusual opportunities for 
business-getting created by present day 
conditions, Mr. Woods enumerated 
these broadly as follows: 


F, VERYONE in the country is now 

employed profitably and likely to 
be so for years to come. Business is 
certain to be good and commodities 
sold at advanced prices so long as the 
war lasts. A period of inflation is sure 
to follow the conclusion of the war. 
Human life is scarcer and brains more 
valuable than ever before, and this will 
be true to an even greater extent when 
peace is declared. Gigantic deals are 
being put through, the consummation 


NEW OFFICERS 


President—J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Metropolitan Life. 

Vice-Presidents—A. O. Eliason, St. Paul, Minnesota Mutual Life; Warren C. 
Flynn, St. Louis, Massachusetts Mutual Life, and P. A. Wintemute, Calgary, 
President Canadian Association. 

Secretary—Hiram M. Taylor, Wheeling. 

Treasurer—William M. Wood, Pittsburgh, United States Life. 

Secretary—Hiram M. Taylor, Wheeling, Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Executive Committee (New Members)—Walter L. Tougas, Boston; E. A. 
Crooks, Boise, Idaho; John Patrick, Charleston, W. Va.; Edgar C. Fowler, 
Chicago; Charles J. Stern, Cincinnati; George H. Olmsted, Cleveland; W. E. 
Hoyer, Columbus; George M. Spiegel, Indianapolis; A. R. Edmiston, Lincoln, 
Neb.; D. A. Holloway, Montgomery, Ala.; J. P. Quarles, North Carolina; 
J. Henry Johnston, Oklahoma City; Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia; William 
Goldman, Portland, Oregon; George Wahl, Scranton; C. C. Thompson, Seattle; 
F, W. Fuller, Springfield, Mass.; George D. Alder, Utah; Hiram M. Taylor, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


RESOLUTION ON ADVERTISING 


THE following resolution was unanimously adopted by the executive com- 
mittee and approved. 


THE National Association of Life Underwriters believe that the institution 
of life insurance should be a leade1, rather than a laggard, in the great 
currents of thought and progress through which the broad forces of unity 
and organization are being more and more added to the deep forces of 
individual interest and initiative; so that cooperation is fast replacing compe- 
tition, not only as the life of trade, but also as the vital principle in social, 
national and international affairs. 


WE urge upon agents, officers and employes, in their daily course, to strive 

more and more themselves to realize and to make the public realize that 
all scientific life insurance is one great system or institution, and that all 
agents and all companies are partners in the great work of insuring the people. 


WE believe that the public mind, as well as our own, is ready now as never 
before to welcome and grasp the basic truths and services of life insurance 
from the institutional viewpoint; and that the time is ripe for an educative 


campaign, organized on a nation-wide scale, backed by all the companies and . 


agents, and using all manner of personal and printed propaganda and particularly 
the regular advertising mediums, to tell the people in plain, nontechnical terms 
just what life insurance is, whose it is, and what it does—just how it broadly 
serves the nation in war or in peace; just how it specifically serves the business 
world, the family and the individual. 


WE record our gratification that the central idea of institutional advertising 

originally advocated by the resolution of our 1912 convention, was promptly 
approved by the Canadian Life Officers’ Association and has been again 
recommended in the address of its president before the present joint convention. 
We urgently request the Life Insurance Presidents’ Association, American Life 
Convention, Life Insurance Agency Officers’ Association and Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, to take the matter up at their next convention or executive 
meeting, and appoint committees to co-operate in devising plans and in taking 
immediate steps looking to actual operation as soon as possible. 


HE committee on education and conservation is hereby instructed to com- 

municate this request to the bodies named, to confer with their committees, 
and generally, under direction of the executive council, to do all that can be 
done to make the cooperation of this association effective throughout. 


Arguments 


of which would be difficult if not im- 
possible were it not for the security af- 
forded by life insurance. Inheritance 
taxes are heavy and destined to be 
more so as the authorities both state 
and federal find this an easy means of 
raising revenue. Because of the taxes, 
more insurance must be carried to main- 
tain the value of estates. 





LAWRENCE PRIDDY 
RETIRING PRESIDENT 
New York 


The income of the United States in the 
last four years has increased from thirty- 
five to fifty billion dollars, with a present 
surplus of eleven billions as against two 
billions in 1914, Hence there can be no 
complaint of lack of money. The most 
spectacular need for life insurance is af- 
forded by 24,000,000 of people either in 
khaki or under registration. These can- 
not now buy life insurance as cheaply as 
they could have bought it five years ago, 
and to supply the need the Government 
had to come to the rescue of the people 
and furnish the indemnity. 


HE drafted men are by no means out 

of the market for insurance, the Gov- 
ernment’s limit being $10,000. It is mor- 
ally certain that at least five or six mil- 
lions of the men who come back from the 
war will seek readjustment of their life 
insurance and a large percentage will be 
excellent risks. To meet the added cost 
of living, which has doubled within the 
past two years, a man must now carry 
twice the amount of indemnity he pre- 
viously had. The spirit of thrift has been 
inculcated into the American people such 
as never obtained before and this dispo- 
sition is not to stop with the taking of 
Liberty bonds or saving stamps. _ Self- 
sacrifice, this sentimental feature of the 
war, must not be overlooked. Selfish peo- 
ple do not insure, but the great majority 
of American citizens have shown a spirit 
of self-reliance that is beyond all praise. 


F the soldiers, on thirty dollars a month, 

can take $3,000 of insurance, Mr. Woods 
said, it was high time to stop the sale of 
$1,000 or $2,000 policies, and to strike for 
larger sums. Object lessons as to the 
need of life insurance are supplied by the 
casualty lists in the daily papers. Men 
reading these lists are in a serious frame 
of mind and in the mood to talk life in- 
surance. With the abolition of the man- 
ufacture of alcohol, $2,500,000,000 an- 
nually spent in its purchase will be saved 
and available for the purchase of indem- 
nity. Women are in business: life and get- 
ting higher wages than at any previous 
ca and afford a wide field for solicita- 
tion. 


a. pany another large class of prospects 
are the foreigners. As a whole they 
are thrifty, and as their scale of living 
has not been brought up to American 
standards, a large part of the increased 
wages they are earning is saved. These 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Fine Addresses at Thursday Sessions 


New York, Sept. 5. 
FTER singing several patriotic 
A songs, members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
settled themselves at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention Thursday to 
enjoy hearing the several addresses 
scheduled for delivery. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, superintendent of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, had a 
paper of unusual merit, the value of 
which to the business of life insur- 
ance President Priddy placed in ex- 
cess of $50,000. From his ex- 
perience of 45 years as a medical 
practictioner during which time over 
16,000 patients were under his observa- 
tion, Dr. Kellogg told of the “Influence 
of Personal Habits Upon Life Ex- 
pectancy.” If men and women, said 
Dr. Kellogg, lived normal instead of 
artificial lives, and especially if they 
paid attention to eating properly, there 
was no reason why the life expectancy 
of the race could not double its present 
average span. 


FE. MPHASIZING the danger to the 

human system of a policy of drink- 
ing or smoking Dr. Kellogg expressed 
the hope that the time would soon 
come when both of these evils would 
be abolished. Coffee drinking he also 
characterized as a baneful habit. In 
the opinion of Dr. Kellogg no more 
helpful work could be undertaken at 
this time to conserve the country’s 
greatest asset than the appointment of 
a qualified committee to scientifically 
direct the moral and physical habits of 
our people. Such activity he held 
might well be imitated by the medical 
directors of the life insurance com- 
panies who are peculiarly qualified to 
undertake the task, 


DR. KELLOGG was followed to the 

platform by Henry Moir, actuary 
and a director of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company and president of the 
Actuarial Society of America. In his 
scholarly paper entitled, “Science and 
War” Mr. Moir discussed the results 
of the present war upon life insurance 
illustrating his remarks with such sta- 
tistics as are available. That the war 


| Opening 


New Vork, Sept. 4. 
EW YORK, SEPT. 4th—Partial 
fulfillment of the prediction made 
weeks ago that the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters in 1918 would prove 
the largest in point of attendance, and 
the most inspiring and helpful gen- 
erally to the life agents of the country, 
was had this morning, when in the 
spacious ball room of the Hotel Astor, 
President Lawrence Priddy called the 
initial session of the gathering—the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional association and the first of the 
International Association of Life Un- 
derwriters—to order. 

The spirit in evidence throughout 
and the excellence of the program 
readily induced the conclusion that the 
entire prediction as to the convention 
will prove true. 


DELEGATES began arriving yester- 
day forenoon and by 6 o’clock in 
the evening over 300 had registered. 
Many are accompanied by their wives 
and other members of their families. 
And they came from all sections of the 
land—north, south, east and west and 
from across the Canadian line, évidenc- 
ing thereby their interest in the great 
business in which they are engaged and 
their desire to so equip themselves as 
to render the maximum of service to 
their policyholders and their com- 
panies, 
Every chair in the great convention 


will affect the United States more than 
is generally imagined is his opinion. 
He sees a period of readjustment made 
necessary by war during which many 
important questions will have to be 
solved. American life insurance com- 
panies cannot expect to escape the 
result of the financial readjustment, 
and the question of dividends is a 
matter that will require careful con- 
sideration. 

For the ultimate fate of insurance the 
speaker found good hope inasmuch as 
its future depends upon scientific prin- 
ciples and is not entirely in the hands 
of men. 


A FTER a brief period devoted to 

singing, several women under- 
writers held the floor and from their 
respective viewpoints told of, “Present 
Day Opportunities for Women in Life 
Insurance.” Work hard and _intelli- 
gently. Very difficult sledding may be 
expected at first, but women should pin 
their faith to the Biblical saying that 
they shall reap who faint not. 

Miss Cowick is about to go to France 
for the Y. M. C. A,, her special work 
there to be helping make the associa- 
tion building more home like for the 
American boys and so maintain that 
morale which is of such importance to 
the fighting man. 

Miss Jennie Watkins, the only wo- 
man member of the $200,000 Club of 
the New York Life demonstrated that 
she understands the value of brevity 
as she easily kept her remarks within 
the prescribed time limit. She empha- 
sized the fact that never in the history 
of the world have women had greater 
opportunities than at present. They 
are taking the place of men and will 
need the protection of life insurance as 
much as their brothers or husbands. 


[N the opinion of Miss Constance 
Noodward one of the only two mem- 
bers of the Equitable Quarter Million 
Dollar Club and editor of “The Little 
Upstart,” two great problems confront 
life insurance today to which the only 
answer is “Woman.” The depleted 
ranks of labor must be filled by woman 
and here life insurance is fortunate that 


Session 


hall was occupied and standing room 
too was at a premium immediately the 
meeting. opened this morning; later 
arrivals will have to find accomodations 
in the several galleries, if indeed they 
can be accommodated at all. 


NDER the leadership of John C. 

Dempsey chairman of the music 
committee, effectively aided by the 
New York city police band, the gather- 
ing sang a number of patriotic airs, 
and what was lacking in finished tech- 
nique was more than offset by hearti- 
ness and volume. 

President Priddy has been an effi- 
cient executive during the past year, a 
fact fully recognized by the delegates 
who greeted him upon his initial rising 
with long sustained applause. 

Following a brief but earnest invo- 
cation for Divine aid by Rev. Charles 
Sumner Burch, D. D., Suffragan Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of New York. 

Orra Rogers, president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
welcomed the delegates to the Empire 
City. He urged that outside the con- 
vention hours the visitors view at close 
range the natural beauties of New 
York and its many notable commercial 
and historic buildings. 


RESPONDING for the Canadians 
President J. T. Wilson of the 
Canadian Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion told of the steady and substantial 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


years ago it began to train women in 
this business. The second problem is 
that field for male prospects is being 
so restricted as to make imperative the 
prompt and thorough development of 
women as subjects for life insurance 
soliciting. In this field a big, new and 
profitable opportunity is open to all 
live agents who in Miss Woodward’s 
opinion will find the modern business 
woman more responsive to the idea of 
life insurance than they generally be- 
lieved. The number of rich women 
too who need insurance as a means of 
meeting the inheritance tax is much 
greater than is usually thought. 

The talks of these women were 
greatly appreciated by the delegates, 
all of whom share Miss Woodward’s 
views as to the broadening sphere of 
woman’s activities in the world of 
affairs. 


ALTHOUGH several years have 

elapsed since George W. Perkins 
retired from the vice-presidency of the 
New York Life, and from the insur- 
ance business, that he is not forgotten 
by many life underwriters was shown 
by the cordial greeting he received 
when he rose to address the convention 
this afternoon. 

In the past ten years Mr. Perkins 
has had extended experience in the 
realms of finance and of industry, but 
his happiest business days he said were 
those spent in life underwriting, and 
the most critical hours he recalls were 
when he was seeking to induce pros- 
pects to sign up on the dotted line. 


Me: PERKINS is now active in the 
work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Asociation, and gave an illumina- 
ting talk upon the present activities of 
the organization, both at home and 
abroad. The allied associations plan a 
campaign in the week Nov. 11-18 to 
raise $170,000,000 for the continuance 
of their work and the speaker strongly 
recommended that the life agents sup- 
port the effort to the limit of their 
power. 
A similar plea on the behalf of the 
Red Cross was advised by Geo. Lom- 


bard of Washington, one of the offi- 
cials of the organization and a most 
elequent and effective pleader in its 
cause. 


FASILY the address of the session 

was that of Sir. Edmund Walker, 
President Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
who spoke on “Life Insurance, Bank 
Credits and Thrift.” Sir. Edmund paid 
a very high compliment to life insur- 
ance as being the most valuable unit 
of serial effort from the point of view 
of science. The speaker instanced the 
growth of the uses of insurance as evi- 
dence of foresight against the danger 
of future financial reverses. As a bank- 
er Sir Edmund said every good finan- 
cier should know all about insurance 
and the risks it is designed to cover, 
since all modern ramifications and re- 
finements of business are made possi- 
ble only through its issuance. 

He closed his address with a few 
words on the war and the destiny of 
the English speaking races, which so 
appealed to his audience that amid 
great applause he was accorded a rising 
vote of thanks. 


OWING to the lateness of the hour 
and the need for converting the 
convention hall into a banquet room, 
the four speakers scheduled for “Argu- 
ments I Have Used to Sell Life In- 
surance to Provide Funds for Inheri- 
tance Taxes and Succession Duties” 
had to hurry through their remarks. 
The speakers were Clayton M. Hun- 
sicker, Frederick W. Fuller, A. L. 
Farmer and Julian S. Myrick. Each 
emphasized the fact that insurance for 
tax paying purposes must be studied 
like any other branch. The fact was 
pointed out that very few estates ever 
have much cash on hand. In fact, Mr. 
Fuller said that he had been told by 
a revenue inspector that of one hundred 
and twenty-five recently passed by 
him, only one had cash enough to meet 
the federal tax. These taxes being a 
known sum, to be payable at an un- 
known date, are an obligation that in- 
surance and insurance alone can be 
relied upon to meet. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


New York, Sept. 4. 
NFLUENCED both by a desire to 
hear the several notable speakers 
scheduled to address the second ses- 
sion of the International Convention, 
and by the clear admonition of President 
Priddy of the national body that a close 
tab would be kept upon all absentees 
from the different meetings and “the 
people back home” advised of such 
derilection, all delegates were in their 
places promptly when the gathering 
reconvened Wednesday afternoon. 
Following the arrangement that the 
sessions be presided over alternately 
by President Priddy and President Wil- 
son, Mr. Priddy resigned the chair and 
the gavel to his Canadian colleague, 
who introduced George E. Vincent, 
president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion as the first speaker. The title of 
the address was “The Health of Each 
the Concern of All,” and the address 
was directed to the idea, gradually 
becoming dominant, that man no longer 
lives to himself alone, but that the com- 
mon cause, the public weal, it is that 
decides what restrictions and limita- 
tions are to be placed upon individual 
action. 


E MPHASIZING the influence phrases 

have on public thought and the im- 
portance of the phrase maker in the 
formation and orientation of public 
opinion, the speaker pointed out the 
change from the phraseology current in 
the early individualistic days of the 
country to that current now. Before 


the war much vagueness was still pos- 
sible in public thought—but there is 
nothing vague in the draft law and the 
one test now of values is of what use 
individuals and industries are or can 
be to the common cause. 

As to public health, Mr. Vincent im- 
pressed on his hearers that the function 
of health authorities is not only to cure 
disease, but to prevent it, and now the 
further truth is being grasped that the 
function of public health authorities is 
also to promote health. In all the 
patient research work that has laid the 
foundations for this expansion of public 
health, life insurance has had a large 
part and to it the speaker paid a fine 
tribute of appreciation of its service to 
the public good. 


THE address of Mr. Vincent was to 

have been followed by twenty min- 
utes of discussion, to lead which W. 
Lyle Reid of Ottawa was called upon. 
Mr. Ried confessed he was unprepared 
and as no one else showed a desire to 
continue the discussion, President Wil- 
son introduced Herbert C. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Canada Life, the subject of 
whose address was “Shortcomings 
Within and Without.” Mr. Cox’s ad- 
dress, as the title indicates, was devoted 
to the various shortcomings of indi- 
viduals and companies, which a rep- 
etition of may lead to correcting. 
The speaker hopes some day to see 
adopted some plan of cooperative action 
on advertising and other matters of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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President Pri 


DY of the National Association of 

Life Underwriters gave~his ad- 
dress Wednesday. He said in part: 
_For several years the National asso- 
ciation has been considering the ad- 


P RESIDENT LAWRENCE PRID- 


visability of employing an executive: 


secretary; one of whose duties would 
be to annually visit all local associa- 
tions. It has long since become ap- 
parent to the active workers in the 
association that it is a physical impos- 
sibility for the president of the Na- 
tional association to spend four or five 
months of each year touring the coun- 
try, visiting the associations. At the 
New Orleans convention it was de- 
cided to employ a man at once so that 
your president would be relieved of 
that work during the year just closed. 
We have been diligently searching for 
a man qualified to undertake the work 
of executive secretary but we have not 
yet succeeded in securing him. 


HENCE, during my administration I 

have visited practically all of the 
rominent associations east of the 

ocky Mountains, and the visiting of 
these associations consumed three en- 
tire months of my time. I did not 
attempt to visit the associations west 
of the Rockies because they had been 
visited the previous year by President 
Russell. The success of my effort is 
indicated by the fact that on these 
three trips about 1,000 persons actu- 
ally applied for membership and paid 
one year’s dues; and notwithstanding 
the fact that hundreds and hundreds 
of our fellows have already answered 
the call to arms. 

There have been few innovations at- 
tempted during my administration. So 
far as I know the only real innova- 
tions consisted of the following: A 
circular letter, with two applications 
attached, which was sent by me to 
all members of the association Feb. 
, 8th, in which letter I appealed to every 
member to secure the application of 
at least two other persons and sub- 
mit them promptly to their local as- 
sociation. While many new members 
were thus secured I was greatly dis- 
appointed at the results. 


At the same time I sent a letter to 

the secretary-treasurer of every 
local association, in which I enclosed 
a set of specially ruled cards on which 
I requested him to make a complete 
record of the membership of his as- 
sociation. I had already found by a 
careful investigation of the records of 
the local associations which I had 
previously visited that the records of 
most associations were not properly 
kept. For this reason I caused to be 
printed a sufficient number of cards to 
serve all local associations and these 
cards were furnished to the secretary- 
treasurer of every association; and I 
cannot too strongly emphasize to the 
local associations the importance of 
keeping accurately and up-to-date all 
records of the association. 


LAST spring I addressed a letter to 

the presidents of thirty-six of our 
leading companies asking them to 
please write me a letter setting forth 
their opinion of the association move- 
ment, and I received a most cordial 
reply from thirty-five of the thirty-six 
addressed, and these letters were 
printed in booklet form and a supply 
of them sent to every local associa- 
tion. 

I also prepared a booklet giving a 
number of “suggestions on how to in- 
augurate and run a membership cam- 
paign,” and these booklets were sent 
to the president, secretary and Na- 
tional executive committeeman of every 
local association. 


D URING the year I sent a letter to 
every manager in the employ of 





my company asking their co-operation 
in the procurement of new members, 
and the results from that letter were 
most gratifying; and for this reason I 
suggest that in the month of October 
every manager of every company rep- 
resented in our membership shall send 
a letter, appealing for the support and 
co-operation of the association move- 
ment, to every other manager in the 
employ of his company. I believe an 
appeal from a personal friend, who is 
identified with the same company, will 
have a far reaching effect in building 
up the membership of the association. 


[N the March number of Life Asso- 

ciation News I published a state- 
ment to the effect that a distinguished 
member of the New York association 
had offered to give a personal prize in 
each of the seven districts of the 
United States, to that member who 
secured between March 15 and June 30 
the largest number of bona fide mem- 
bers. Mr. Rosen, of course, expected 
to present seven such prizes, but I am 
greatly disappointed to announce to 
you that only four persons have filed 
claims for these prizes and only three 
prizes will be awarded. Is it not singu- 
lar that so few of our members are 
willing to actually devote their time 
and effort to the work of the organiza- 
tion: 


I WISH to draw the attention of all 
of our local associations to a very 
important matter which has just been 
properly dealt with by the Buffalo as- 
sociation. The National association 
has been for years and is now un- 
equivocally opposed to the licensing of 
“one-case agents.” An attempt was 
recently made in Buffalo to license a 
man for the purpose of writing a line 
of $500,000, which was going to be pur- 
chased by a prominent citizen. It was 
first proposed that the father of the 
applicant be made an agent for the 
purpose of writing this business, but 
fearing this “might not go,” a friend 
of the applicant, who is engaged in 
another line of business, was ap- 
proached and when it was made plain 
to him that $500,000 life insurance was 
going to be applied for he quickly con- 
sented to “become an agent” and actu- 
ally made application to six companies 
to be licensed. At this juncture the life 
underwriters association of Buffalo 
learned of this program and they im- 
mediately took the matter in hand. 


DELEGATION of that association 

was sent to Albany to confer with 
the superintendent of insurance, and 
the officers of the Buffalo association 
communicated many times by tele- 
phone and telegraph with the president 
of the National association, and as a 
result of this activity a hearing was 
conducted by the superintendent of in- 
surance personally in Buffalo, at which 
it was quickly determined that there 
was no reason why this man should 
be licensed and many reasons why he 
should not be licensed. The whole 
“same” was blocked. This leaves the 
way open for the real life insurance 
agents of that city to write $590.000 in- 
surance and secure the commission on 
the same, to which they are justly 
entitled. Some of us have elected to 
say that we are engaged in a “profes- 
sion.” It will never be looked upon 
by the public as a “profession” until 
those of us who are engaged in it con- 
duct ourselves as professional men and 
see to it that unworthy persons are not 
permitted to “parade themselves” as 
life insurance agents. 


I THINK it proper for me also to call 

your attention to the recently en- 
acted draft law and the rulings with 
reference thereto made by General 
Crowder. You will recall that he has 


ddys Address 


ruled that the “work or fight” order 
does not apply to life insurance agents. 
In effect, this means that the govern- 
ment believes that the life insurance 
agents of the count¢y are making a 
valuable contribution toward the win- 
ning of the war. It is my opinion that 
they would not have been exempted 
for the sole purpose of selling life in- 
surance; on the contrary, I believe the 
prime reason which caused the govern- 
ment to exempt them is the contribu- 
tion which our fellows are making in 
the various patriotic activities in which 
we have engaged; and since the law 
says that if-we cease to engage in the 
occupation or business which caused 
us to be put in a “deferred class,” that 
we will be called to take our proper 
places in the fighting forces of the na- 
tion. I, therefore, urge each and every 
one of you to be diligent in your own 
business and never cease to actively 
support every call which comes to ‘you 
from our government. 


if SUPPOSE I am expected to paint 
in glowing terms my appreciation of 
the work that has been done by the 
members of our National executive 
committee, but this I cannot do, be- 
cause the keenest disappointment of 
my administration has been the lack 
of co-operation on the part of the mem- 
bers of this committee. On three 
separate and distinct occasions I wrote 
a letter to each asking them to do a 
definite and specific thing and to re- 
port to me when this service had been 
rendered, and Iam humiliated to admit 
that I have never even so much as 
received answers from one-third of the 
members of that committee. I think 
they do not realize that they occupy 
a responsible position in the associa- 
tion, and that the office of executive 
committeeman was created for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose is to serve. 


HE life insurance agents of the 

nation, while they have not done all 
that they should have done or can do, 
compared with other groups, I believe 
there are no citizens in the nation who 
have made so large a _ contribution 
toward the home activities as have the 
life insurance agents. And it should 
be remembered that life insurance 
agents sell insurance on a commission 
basis so that when they contribute 
their working hours it is a real con- 
tribution. The activities of our mem- 
bers have been so varied that it is not 
possible for me to even enumerate 
them, but I will say that we have had 
a most active part in the following 
undertakings: Liberty bond cam- 
paigns, the organization of saving or 
thrift societies, the sale of War Savings 
stamps, the drives that have been con- 
ducted for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
Knights of Columbus, Y. M. H. A. and 


other similar organizations. Many 
have served on draft boards, as fuel 
administrators, food administrators, 


four-minute men, as executive heads of 
“war chest” funds, “patriotic funds” 
and in the Department of Justice. 


A S was to be expected, the most im- 

portant work which our organiza- 
tion has done during the past year has 
been in the sale of Liberty bonds. In 
the first Liberty Loan campaign our 
organization did not have a very im- 
portant part, because the campaign was 
well along before we manifested any 
interest in the undertaking. The sec- 
ond campaign came close behind our 
New Orleans convention and, as the 
matter was there discussed, our fel- 
lows took a fairly active part in this 
campaign, so much so that we suc- 
ceeded in selling 375,000 bonds for 
$100,000,000. We continued to perfect 
our organization and in the third loan 
the life agents secured, in round fig- 
ures, 700,000 subscriptions for $700,000,- 
000. So far as I know, no group of 


men in the nation have made any such 
contribution to the financial under- 
takings of our country, and I predict 
that in. the fourth loan, the life insur- 
ance agents of America will take at 
least 1,000,000 subscriptions for $2,000,- 
000,000,000. 

One single company has undertaken 
to sell $65,000,000 of War Savings 
Stamps during the calendar year, and 
when I say that that company is the 
Metropolitan, we all know that the 
goal set by them will be attained. 


A T the New Orleans convention 
President Russell said, “I have 
purposely refrained in this report from 
indulging in any comment upon the 
war—we are at this convention to at- 
tend to our convention ‘business as 
usual.’” With all due respect to Presi- 
dent Russell I do not share that view. 
In the face of this, the greatest war of 
all time, it is not possible for a group 
of men and women to get together for 
any purpose and devote themselves to 
“business as usual.” There is no such 
thing as “business as usual.” There 
can be no such thing until this war is 
won and peace is again restored to the 
world. There can be no peace until 
the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, 
and all of their tribe are banished from 
the world and the flags of the Allies 
float together from the flagpole of the 
Reichstag in Berlin. That is only a 
question of time. 


"THERE is only one sentiment in this 
whole broad land today, and the 
man or woman who does not recog- 
nize it must, indeed, be deaf, dumb, 
and blind; and that sentiment is a 
dogged determination deep down in 
the heart of every one that we are go- 
ing to fight until we have justified 
Italy, saved England, swept immortal 
France free of the Hun, liberated Bel- 
gium, avenged so far as is within 
human power the countless crimes of 
Germany against civilization; broken 
the Hindenburg line and swept the 
army of the beast as chaff before the 
wind; humbled the empire of hell and 
—please God—rid the earth of the 
Kaiser and all his foul breed forever 
and forever. 





The acquaintances that men form at 
meetings of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters make more inter- 
esting two departments which appear 
weekly in THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
—“Life Agency Changes” and “Per- 
sonal Glimpses of Life Underwriters.” 
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CANADIAN 


Committee Report 


New York, Sept. 4. 
HE executive committee of the 

Canada association reported in 
part: 

Seven meetings of the executive 
committee have been held, three of 
which were in Winnipeg, two in To- 
ronto, one in Montreal and one in New 
York. At the mid-year meeting at 
Montreal we had visits from repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
in the persons of Lawrence Priddy of 
New York, president, and Neil D. Sills 
of Richmond, Va., past president. 
Among the new associations is one in 
Newfoundland. As it is now an inte- 
gral part of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Canada let us hope that 
this may be a prophecy of closer po- 
litical relations between the two coun- 
tries. An association was also formed 
in Lethbridge, North Bauteford and 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


P RESIDENT J, T. WILSON visited 

practically every association from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. He was accom- 
panied through most of the tour by 
our general secretary, J. H. Castle 
Graham. 

On the grounds that it was contrary 
to the constitution and that local as- 
sociations opposed the practice it was 
decided to discontinue the issuance of 
associate membership cards by the 
Dominion association. 


AS so much insurance legislation af- 

fecting agents is provincial in 
character, the matter of forming pro- 
vincial committees to safeguard our- 
selves and the public was considered. 
It was decided that our legislation com- 
mittee should bring in a recommenda- 
tion to be dealt with at the annual 
meeting. 

One of the advanced steps taken was 
the decision to inaugurate for the bene- 
fit of our members a research service 
which would give the most recent and 
complete information regarding com- 
panies, legislation, plans, methods, 
selling arguments, etc. This will be 
under the direction of our general sec- 
retary. 

While awaiting final action with re- 
gard to Dominion wide institutional 
advertising, several local associations 
are trying the plan of having a page in 
their city dailies through which to edu- 
cate the public. 

One of the outstanding developments 
of the ‘year has been-in connection with 
the finances of the assuciation. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his tour of the field, 
took the matter up energetically and 
secured pledges from the local associa- 
tions amounting to over $4,000. The 
amount required is $5,000, and if the 
fund is brought up to and kept at that 
amount, the financial position will be 
sound. 


Canadians Want Joint 


Convention Triennially 


New York, Sept. 6. 
MEMBERS of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada _ favor 
meeting with the National Life Under- 
writers Association once every three 
years. They are also inclined to the 
suggestion that a joint committee from 
the two organizations study legislation 
and general policies applicable to agents 
on both sides of the border. The Cana- 
dian laws particularly with respect to 
taxation are far more liberal than those 
of the United States. 


More than two hundred staff writers 
and space rate men gather the material 
that is published in THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER— the leading insurance 
Paper published. 





QUITABLE 


Mutual in Principle and Practice 





Impregnable in Strength 





Enterprising, Conservative Management 





Comprehensive, Adaptable Policies 





Low Mortality Rate 





Prompt Payment of Death Claims 





Efficient Service to Policyholders 





Training and Education for Agents 





A satisfied constituency gained by 
Fifty-eight years of public service 





These are some of the advantages enjoyed by representatives 
of 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of the United States 


For agency openings address: 


W. E. TAYLOR, Second Vice-President 
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and Extension of Life Insurance for Credit 





USE 


Y strengthening the credit fabric 
B of our nation, the cause of life 
insurance has been advanced. 
Brilliant have been the achievements of 
this committee in past years under the 
leadership of accomplished chairmen, 
notable among them being our ex- 
president, fighter and diplomat, Neil D. 
Sills. Their accomplishments have 
left little for your present committee 
other than to act as observers and to 
consolidate the important positions 
won. 

A few years ago business life insur- 
ance was almost unknown, not only to 
the business and financial world but to 
field men and even life insurance com- 
panies themselves. Today, thanks to 
the indefatigable, loyal and self-sacri- 
ficing services of our predecessors and 
the officers of the National association, 
it is included in the credit inquirendoes 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, of our federal reserve banks and, 
lastly, the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Surely there is little more that 
could be done to inseparably link life 
insurance with the credit of America. 














M. J. DILLON 


Genera AGent Paciric Mutvat LiFe anp Re- 
TIRING VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


St. Paul 


Is it not up to each field man, as well 
as each general agent and company ex- 
ecutive, to keep up the ceaseless cam- 
paign of education that this acknowl- 
edged essential instrument may become 
still more generally used? 


REPRESENTING the President of 

the United States, at St. Louis in 
1916, the Secretary of War, in address- 
ing this body, brought out in his terse, 
clear, logical way that the one out- 
standing lesson of the world’s greatest 
war was not the value of any mechan- 
ical ideas—not the submarine, the air- 
plane, the wireless or the tank; the 
guns that fire seventy miles, or even 
the villainous gas. The unique, new 
feature of this war lay in the complete 
mobilization of all the spiritual and 
material resources of a nation to the 
one end of winning the war. 

At that time, in the country of our 
present enemy, the little child fed the 
chickens or gathered acorns; the older 
children tended the cattle and pigs and 
worked in the gardens; the women and 
old men substituted for sons, husbands 
and fathers who had joined the colors. 
All the transportation, all the manu- 
facturing, all the financial, all the scien- 
tific and educational resources of Ger- 
many were husbanded and used for the 
sole purpose of winning the war. 

IF it be important to conserve the 
bacon, the wheat and the sugar of 
the United States while fighting for 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 


civilization and humanity, is it not de- 
sirable to conserve the large and small 
businesses of America, or, in other. 
words, to conserve the life blood of 
business—its credit? 

We are gradually learning that trans- 
cending even the glorious material 
work of our great engineers, our ship- 
builders and ammunition makers, back- 
ing up and making possible the soul- 
stirring victories of our boys “over 
there,” is the marvelous work which 
has been done toward building up our 
spiritual resources—in other words, our 
morale. 


T HE twenty-five billions of Uncle 

Sam’s life insurance is valuable in 
the material relief-which it will give; 
it is valuable in that it will relieve 
Congress of the flood of private pen- 
sion bills which have clogged our na- 
tional legislative machinery for years. 
But, its deepest significance lies in the 
fact that Uncle Sam’s employes, free 
from one source of worry, given cer- 
tainty as to the future of those dear 
to them in event of death “over there,” 
have been able to throw themselves 
the more whole-heartedly into their 
work and “carry on” in their job—the 
killing of Huns. “Over here” it has 
meant that the families with certainty 
visualized in their certificates of in- 
surance have been more content, more 
cheerful—in other words, the morale 
of our soldiers “over there” and their 
families “over here” has been material- 
ly strengthened. 


G RouP life insurance has accom- 

plished identically the same pur- 
pose for the industrial armies of 
America—standing, with few excep- 
tions, so loyally and efficiently behind 
the armies in khaki “over there.” 

The world has never seen such chaos, 
such doubt and uncertainty. As an ex- 
president of this body recently ex- 
pressed it: “The head of a modern 
business is in the position of a captain 
on an ocean liner who, without chart 
or compass, without lights to guide his 
course or to warn approaching ships, 
is attempting to navigate unknown 
seas infested with submarines, icebergs 
and hidden rocks. Constantly must he 
be on the bridge ready to reverse the 
engines or instantly shift his course.” 
Never were the lives of those at the 
head of our great businesses of more 
vital importance to the nation; never 
was it more important to stabilize the 
large and small businesses of America, 
as it is today. And is there any more 
useful instrument laid to our hands for 
this purpose than business life insur- 
ance, strengthening the credit fabric of 
our nation? At this time of all others 
the loss of a “captain of industry” 
might be not only disastrous to the 
ship under his command, but might 
retard us in our one purpose—that of 
winning the war. 

Therefore, it is the privilege and ob- 
ligation of patriotic life insurance men 
to strengthen the business interest of 
America by the spread of life insurance 
for strengthening that indefinable but 
important thing of the credit of Amer- 


ica. 

A3 “observers” your committee has 
__ been in touch with various asso- 
ciations and companies, and as a result 
of a recent inquirendo some interest- 
ing facts have been developed. While 
they do not cover the entire field, they 
are so representative of large and small 
companies, old and new; large and 
small associations, old and new, scat- 
tered throughout the length and 


breadth of our country, that the data 
thus gathered give us a clear cross 
sectional view of the present status of 
“The Use and Extension of Life Insur- 
ance for Credit.” 

Education is the word which your 
former chairman seized upon as the 


SUBJECT BY CHAIRMAN LAWRENCE C. WOODS 


essential work of this committee. This 
divides itself into two classes—the edu- 
cation of the agent (dare I say com- 
pany officials?), and. the education of 
the public. During the past year out 
of the fourteen companies which re- 
plied, nine are making special efforts 
to instruct their agents by special docu- 
ments, testimonial letters, discussions 
and agency papers. One company 
made it a keynote, at every single one 
of their thirty-eight annual meetings, 
not only officers but prominent out- 
siders addressing their agents. 

Placing the right emphasis upon the 
education of the agents, progress is 
not as noted by companies in the edu- 
cation of the public. But general ad- 
vertising and general literature has 
been used, and one company has made 
it a point to have addresses delivered 
before Y. M. C. A. bodies and col- 
leges on this special subject. 


OF the thirty-two associations which 

have responded, thirteen through 
meetings, booklets and special pamph- 
lets giving letters from bankers, have 
sought to educate their agents and the 
public. One association had a joint 
meeting with the Chamber of Com- 
merce to discuss the subject. Another 
had ten special articles in the news- 
papers. Another had special talks 
given before the credit men on “Life 
Insurance for Strengthening Small 
Credits.” Another had talks before ed- 
ucational institutions and before in- 
dustrial bodies. Still another included 
in its life insurance course in one of our 
large universities, a lecture on “Life 


Insurance for Credit and Business 
Purposes.” 
HAT such educational work is 


counting may be established by sig- 
nificant facts. But before we consider 
these let us bear in mind that the 
total of all kinds of life insurance 
transacted in the United States, by the 
companies represented in our associa- 
tion, is probably only about even with 
the previous twelve months. This is 
not to be wondered at in view of the 
services of the life insurance com- 
panies, so freely and ably rendered in 
our Red Cross, Red Triangle, Liberty 
Bond and War Savings Stamp cam- 
paigns, and in many other directions; 
remembering also that thousands of 
life insurance men from home office 
and field are serving in the trenches 
and on the ocean, in Y. M. C. A., or in 
Red Cross huts, and in thousands of 
other activities in our own country. 


» 4 ET business life insurance for 

credit purposes shows a marked in- 
crease. Twenty-four out of the thirty 
associations which have answered this 
question state that business life insur- 
ance has increased in their territory, 
all the way from 10 percent to 300 per- 
cent. Of the fourteen associations who 
ventured to give percentages, the aver- 
age increase is 60 percent. 

Among the companies which have 
ventured to answer this question, five 
out of six state that in amount an in- 
crease has been made; and all four 
which calculated the increase or de- 
crease in number of transactions state 
there is an increase. This is of peculiar 
significance in that it shows that it is 
being used more generally by the 
smaller concerns—those whose credit 
would be most seriously impaired by 
the death of an officer or partner. 


T HE only two companies which were 
able to give accurate figures (show- 
ing their deep interest in the subject) 
are receiving their reward. Slightly 
over 10 percent of their total business 
was straight business life insurance. 
Had all the companies of our country 
been as alert and serviceable in the 
education of their agents and the pub- 
lic to the practicable application of life 





insurance, over half a billion of insur- 
ance dedicated to such purposes would 
have been placed in our country in 
the last twelve months. 

But we shall not weary you with 
further deductions. All the data that 
we have been able to accumulate indi- 
cates that business life insurance is 
properly assumifg a larger and larger 
part in the life insurance business and 
in the credit program of America. 


S OME facts were developed which 
should have our serious considera- 
tion. With hardly an exception, in the 
few cases where associations stated that 
business life insurance showed a de- 
crease, the blame was put entirely 
upon federal tax legislation, particu- 
larly the Pomerene amendment. Your 
committee strongly feel the injustice 
to the best interests of the nation of 
some of this taxation. But is it not 
absurd for two associations in the same 
state, side by side, to show, in the one 
instance, business life insurance run- 
ning up into the millions (an increase 
of 300 percent over the previous year), 





THOMAS B. 
PresIDENT SuN LIFE OF CANADA 


MACAULAY 


Montreal, Canada 

and the other to show a 50 percent de- 
crease with the pathetic remark, “Un- 
der the present tax laws it is of little 
use to try to sell business insurance?” 


AS a matter of fact, have we not in 

some instances placed the cart be- 
fore the horse? Have we not overem- 
phasized not only in business insurance, 
but in inheritance tax insurance, the 
“saving of taxes?” Have we not made 
that the principal thing, whereas it was 
only incidental and nonessential? Any 
man or corporation buying life insur- 
ance to evade the taxes required for 
America’s great share in this mighty 
war for humanity and civilization, is a 
slacker and a traitor. 

If the life of a partner or an officer 
of a corporation is of value to that cor- 
poration, never was business life insur- 
ance for credit of that firm or company 
more essential than now. The intri- 
cate problems arising from taxation and 
other governmental activities make 
each individual life the more precious, 
a war essential. If we will but preach 
the vital necessity of business life in- 
surance, taxes or no taxes, we will sell 
it as the 300 percent association has 
sold it. Human life never was more 
valuable than it is today. Let us build 
upon that, and not ‘upon the vagaries 
of tax legislation. The latter are shift- 
ing sands; the former granite enduring 
as long as humanity itself shall exist. 


AND should we at times become dis- 
turbed by taxes which hit our in- 
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MR. LIVE ENT:— 
anaes Edward A. Ferguson 
Think what it would mean ’ 
to you to have: Manager Illinois Agency 
(1) PROTECTION against “‘one-case”’ UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
men and other amateurs. We believe in 918-930 Tribune Building, Chicago Telephone Randolph 1311 
LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS H. S. STANDISH, STATISTICIAN 


FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN ONLY. 
as 2 Weeks iP raven. There’s Always Room for a LIVE ONE 
MENT torelieve you of detail work. ALL 2 uf Rag soe hase Our AVERAGE grrr ty og 
YOU HAVE TO DO HERE IS SELL. pore Me gpa yO fla . 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge 


q Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you—give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—without any cost to you. 

We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST, BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. Sat- 
isfy yourself. This Agency, established in 
1897, has grown to over $50,000,000 in force 
on June 30,1918. There are several reasons. 

















You Get 
What Y ou Earn 


in the Chicago General 
Agency of the 





FON N CHICAGO there is a 


place for every type of 
life underwriter who 
measures up to ethical 
standards. It is a city of 
diversified industries and businesses 


‘Northwestern and needs every style of solicitor. 


It needs men who can reach big 


Mut ual Life bankers, big merchants, big profes- 


sional men, big manufacturers, big 


INSURANCE CO. printers and publishers, big brokers, 
big packers, big grain men. Itneeds 


of Milwaukee : ; 

: men who can reach medium sized men 
through Agency Protection of the same avocations. Itneedsmen 
NO PART-TIME MEN who can reach both the important and 

Pp 
l. Agents are protected lesser employes of all of these classes 
against rebaters. of wealth creators. 
2. Agents are protected Men operating through the well established 
against brokers. offices represented on this page are succeed- 


%. Aasntieneguetuend ing. Others can succeed with them. 


against “‘part -time”’ 





Founded 1865 


The 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust 


Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 








MORE THAN HALF 
A CENTURY 
OF 
SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE 
TO 











men. 





POLICYHOLDERS 





Agents also have advantage 


of extensive route lists and ser- FREE SUGGESTIONS 


vices of a competent stat- 
istician free. Increase your Commissions by raising your 
average premium and 


Hobart & Oates INVEST IN LIBERTY BONDS 











General Agents brea gar 
Manager Guardian Life o erica 
ROOKERY BUILDING 111 W. Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 
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PAUL LODER 


General Agent 
HARRIS TRUST BUILDING 


CHICAGO 

















Manager 











DARBY A. DAY The Million-a-Month Agency SPAULDING 


T Assistant Manager 
ak HE MUTUAL LIFE| w.-s. 
hue tee | W. G. WARREN 


WANTS 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago We Make YOU 





Office Manager 
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dividual pocketbooks or even affect our 
business, let us remember the old state- 
ment, “The memory ot quality lingers 
long after price is forgotten.” And 
what a glorious quality Uncle Sam is 
contributing toward humanity’s great 
end. We are winning the war. The 
quicker it is won the quicker the tax 
burdens will be lightened and, most of 
all, thousands of precious American 
lives will be saved. And, in that, we 
touch the very foundation of our great 
cause, for above everything else the 
life insurance business of America is 
interested in prolonging as well as mak- 
ing more content and happier all Amer- 
ican lives. 

Taxation or no taxation, never did 
life insurance stand in the proud posi- 
tion which it occupies in America to- 
day. And more than keeping pace 
with the devolopment of the business 
as a whole, in those centers and with 
those individuals who are alert and edu- 
cated, in the forefront of the advanc- 
ing columns stands business life insur- 
ance protecting and strengthening the 
credit of America. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
common interest. On the subject of 
taxation, too, members can assist in 
educating the public mind and joint 

action would be beneficial. 

Following the address there was a 
brief interlude for music, when the 
delegates found plenty of relaxation in 


singing “Over There” and other topical 
songs. 


“OUR Privileges and Obligations” 

was the title selected for his ad- 
dress by Harry L. Seay, president of 
the Southland Life and also president 
of the American Life Convention. 

The keynote of Mr. Seay’s remarks 
was that the strengthening of our gov- 
ernment in the hour of great need 
should be regarded not in the line of 
duty, but as a high privilege, and that 
our every energy should be devoted to 
that end. With supreme confidence in 
the bravery and devotion of our bcys 
“over there.” Mr. Seay likewise had 
complete faith in the ability of the 
American people to settle temperately 
and satisfactorily the highly complex 
industrial and economic problems that 
will confront the United States once the 
war is at an end, 

To judge from the applause given 
President Seay at the conclusion of his 
address, his audience was in thorough 
sympathy with his views both as to the 
present and the future. 


So greatly were members of the exec- 

utive committee of the national 
association impressed with the excel- 
lence of the address delivered before 
their body yesterday by Orville Thorp, 
a vice-president of the organization, 
that Mr. Thorp was compelled to pre- 
sent it again before the full convention. 

he cardinal point scored by Mr. 
Thorp was that the average American 
citizen a year hence would likely have 
to assume $2,500 as his share of the 
national debt, and in no other way 
could this obligation be more satisfac- 
torily assumed and assurance that it 
would be fully discharged than by 
his carrying a substantial amount of 
insurance upon his life; in other words, 
he is thus creating a sinking fund to 
meet a deht which, as a citizen, he is 
in honor obligated for. 


THE next item in the program was 

the repert of J. K. Voshell, chair- 
man of the executive committee, who 
explained that the meeting of the com- 
mittee yesterday was the only meeting 
this year, there having been no mid- 
year meeting. The place of the next 
meeting of the convention was an- 
nounced as Pittsburgh, a choice which 
evidently met with the approval of the 
delegates. Mr. Voshell also announced 
that a chart of ethics submitted by C. 
W. Scovel had been — unanimously 
adopted by the executive committee 
yd submission to the convention Fri- 
ay. 





Federal Life Meeting 


New York, Sept. 3. 

ULLY believing that it is a good plan, 
well justified by results, to hold its 
annual meetings at the same time and 


place as the convention of the National’: 


Association of Life Underwriters, the 
Federal Life Field Club was in session 
in its seventh annual meeting at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Leaving Chicago Friday night in two 
special Pullman cars, those who had 
qualified for the club spent Saturday at 
Niagara Falls, reached Albany Sunday 
morning, came down the Hudson by 
boat and reached New York Sunday 
night. 

This year twenty-eight agents quali- 
fied for the Federal Life Club, required 
to qualify $100,000, and twelve qualified 
for the Inner Circle, for which $200,000 
is the minimum. q 


HE program was a well chosen and 

a helpful one. While all the papers 
read were excellent, that of H. C. Mc- 
Cann, Michigan, on “Intensive Cultiva- 
tion,” and that of P. Hunsaker, 
Texas, on “The Value of Wire Super- 
vision,” stood out as especially good. 

To H. C. McCann went the special 
grand prize, $300 in gold, as the member 
writing and paying for the largest 
amount of new business during the club 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT FEDERAL LIFE 
Chicago 


year ending July 31. Mr. McCann wrote 
$460,000 of insurance—324 policies on 
336 lives. The special grand second 
prize, value $200, went to C. H. Griffin, 
who had $450,000 to his credit, and the 
special grand third prize, value $100, 
was won by W. E. Moreland with $202,- 
000. The consolation prize, value $100, 
going to'any member who may pay for 
$200,000 or more of insurance and fails 
to secure the first, second or third spe- 
cial prizes, went to T. L. Barnes, with 
$201,000 to his credit. 


THE junior prizes, life department, 

were won by five, T. J. Wood, $161,- 
000; second, Gus B. Barlow, $154,000; 
P. D. Hunsaker, $151,000. 

The grand gold prizes, accident and 
health department, went to C. C. Mc- 
Cue, who reported $8,900 of premiums 
with a claim ratio of 21 per cent; R. L. 
Bunting, premiums $8,500 and claim 
ratio 30 per cent; W. L. Gelaber, pre- 
miums $5,700 and claim ratio 23 per 
cent. 

THE officers of the club elected for 
the coming year are: 
Federal Life Club ($100,000) 


President— Ross L. Bunting, Des 
Moines, 

1st Vice-President—Paul D. Hunker, 
Dallas, Tex. 

2nd Vice-President—E. B. Forsythe, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Ran- 
nells, Chicago. 


Inner Circle ($200,000 Qualification) 


President—C. H. Griffin, Hillsboro, Tex. 

ist Vice-President—C. C. McCue, Des 
Moines, la. 

2nd Vice-President—-W. E. Moreland, 
Lawton, Okla. : 

Secretary-Treasurer—Charles S. Ran- 
nells, Chicago. 


ONE of the pleasant features of the 

.-meeting which had been arranged 
by President Isaac Miller Hamilton of 
the company were addresses by leading 
life men who were in attendance at the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, they being: Manager Charles 
Jerome Edwards of the Equitable Life 
of New York in New York City; Man- 
ager E. A. Woods of the Equitable Life 
of New York in Pittsburgh; Associate 
Manager Charles W. Scovel of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Pittsburgh; 
Dr. M. M. Smith; President Harry L. 
Seay of the Southland Life, who is also 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, Manager L. Brackett Bishop of 
the Massachusetts Mutual at Chicago, 
Manager Jules Girardin of the Phoenix 
Mutual at Chicago, and Insurance Com- 
missioner A. L. Welch of Oklahoma. 

President Hamilton was given an ova- 
tion when he made his address. He 
was among the men all the time look- 
ing after their comfort and giving them 
inspiration. 


Opening Session 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


growth of the life agents association 
movement in the Dominion and the 
help its members had received from the 
visits of a number of prominent as- 
sociation men from this side of the 
line. 

So profitable had the Canadians 
found their attendance upon the first 
International association convention 
that J. T. Wilson earnestly hoped it 
would be but the forerunner of many 
such meetings; a view heartily con- 
curred in by the Americans. 


FOLLOWING Mr. Wilson, President 

Priddy responded for the National 
association. Although as he lives in 
New York City and President Rogers 
in the suburbs he told his hearers he 
felt more like welcoming them to New 
York himself. 

The audience having been requested 
to look pleasant the convention photo- 
graph was taken and immediately after 
Mr. Dempsey led in singing the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Next President Priddy read from an 
autographed letter of President Wood- 
row Wilson expressing his regret at 
not being able to be present and send- 
ing his greetings to the Convention. 
As representing his national admini- 
stration Mr. Priddy introduced Clar- 
ence Ousley, assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


ME. OUSLEY treated the Conven- 
tion to an address which brought 
forth repeated applause, particularly 
when he delivered a splendid tribute to 
Canada’s part in the war. Life insur- 
ance, this speaker said, had always 
appealed to him as something more 
than a business, as containing some- 
thing beneficent and above mere profit, 
and particularly as a profession that 
lends itself most, readily to all activi- 
ties of public welfare. In all patriotic 
drives for Liberty bonds, Red Cross, 
etc., in Mr. Ousley’s opinion no body 
of men have rendered more useful as- 
sistance than the underwriters. 

Very largely Mr. Ousley’s address 
was devoted to a review of what had 
been done by America’s Allies in this 
war and in an earnest appeal to his 
hearers to remember that the govern- 
ment of itself was nothing and had 


nothing, except as it represented the 
will of the people whose wealth it drew 
upon to carry out it’s—the people’s— 
will. 

After the prolonged applause that 
fellowed Mr. Ousley’s address had sub- 
sided the Canadian national hymn “The 
Maple Leaf Forever,” was sung. 


A§ representing the Dominion Gov- 
ernment President Priddy next 
introduced Mr. Hugh Guthrie, Solici- 
tor-General of Canada. As in the case 
of Mr. Ousley, the Dominion repre- 
sentative devoted his time to a review 
of what the allies have done to make 
the world safe for democracy and a 
forecast of the magnitude of the task 
still before us. Mr. Guthrie, himself, 
has two sons with the Canadians, and 
he brought his audience to its feet 
,when he told how one of these sons, 
sick in Liverpool and on his way back 
home, recited the impression made on 
the English when the first Americans 
landed there to take on their share in 
the war. 


THE next item on the program were 

the addresses of the presidents of 
the two national conventions reviewing 
the activities of their respective bodies 
during the past year, and the part its 
members had played in the great world 
war; 25 per cent being in service over- 
seas. 

Strong of voice; and clear in enum- 
eration Mr. Priddy delivered his ad- 
dress with an earnestness that impelled 
the closest attention on the part of his 
auditors, and evoked long continued 
applause as he scored point after point, 
both in reciting the great and unselfish 
work performed by the agents of the 
country in the numerous war move- 
ments, and of the progress of the 
Titanic struggle waging in the old 
world. ; 

Lacking sympathy with the “Busi- 
ness as Usual” slogan Mr. Priddy de- 
clared the first business of every Amer- 
ican worthy the name was to uphold 
the government with its supreme task, 
and that all other purposes should be 
subordinated thereto. 


WITHOUT apology he scored those 
members of the executive commit- 
tee of the association who during the 
past twelve months had been so neg- 
ligent of the trust reposed in them as 
to neglect their duties, citing as a 
specific instance of such neglect, the 
failure of a third of the committee- 
men to even acknowledge much less 
act upon an import request made of 
them. 

Patriotism clear and undefiled was 
enumerated by Mr. Priddy throughout 
his interesting address, and if the 
Kaiser could have heard the anathemas 
hurled against him by the president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the strong approval 
given the sentiment by the convention 
delegates he would understand as he 
has not appreciated before how deeply 
the Americans feel upon the great 
moral issues involved in the present 
world war. 


The news of policies, rates and divi- 
dends—a regular department in each 
weekly issue of THE NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER—is a service as well as a news 
department. It is valuable alike to 
those who merely want to keep in 
touch with the trend of policies, rates 
and dividends, as well as those who 
wish to keep their annual publications 
up to date by clipping and filing this 
supplemental information. 





While many life men write only life 
insurance, many of their policyholders 
expect them to give sound advice about 
other lines of insurance. They can do 
this by keeping in touch with those 
other lines. They can keep in touch 
through the complete insurance 1n- 
formation service that takes the form 
of THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 
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"THE Fed- 


-eral’s un- 
excelled 
service to the 
policy holders 
and benefic- 
iaries of its 
Accident and 
Health De- 
partment is 
forcibly _illus- 
trated by its 
checks here 
reproduced. 


These instances dem- 
onstrate tic necessity 
of accident protec- 
tion such as Federal 
policies guarantee. 


Federal service hon- 
ors its representa- 
tiveswhointelligently 
and faithfully are 





“THE FEDERAL WAY” 


“THE FEDERAL WAY” Is A Reliable Way 
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The policy was issued to Mr. Quilter June 29th, 1918. He paid one quarterly premium of$5.00 . He was killed July 4th. Aninvestment of $5.00 brought a return ol $2,000 in this case 











serving a constantly 


increasing clientele. 


dosoand if you 


can secure the 
privilege, why 
not protect 
your clients 
by procuring 
them coverage 
from the Fed- 
eral’s Accident 
and Health 
Department. 
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“THE FEDERAL WAY” Is A Reliable Way 


HE Fed- 

eral’s Life 
Department 
now about 
twenty years 
old, operating 
in nineteen 
states and will- 
ing to enter 
has 
equally as en- 
viable a record 


as that of its 
Accident and 
Health De- 


more, 


" ~ partment, illustrated 
by the checks here 


reproduced. 


Capable, industrious, 
—' determined men and 
women of high character 
and correct habits, who 
stand well in their com- 
munities, who will be 
ASSETS (not LIABIL- 
ITIES)to the Company, 


now disconnected, or 


even wholly inexper- 














The polic issued to Mr. H July 8, 1916. He paid eight quarterly premiums of $5.00 each. He was killed June 29th. 
setieaaaciaeenee di  heoievetonst of $40.00 brought a return of $10,500 in this case. 


For detailed information address, giving references, 


ienced in insur- 
ance, desirous of life 
long connections, 
willing to be taught 
the profession of in- 
surance by a Com- 
pany of enterprising, 
conservative and 
honorable Manage- 
ment would do well 
to communicate with 
the Federal. Such 
menand women may 
secure contracts af- 
fording an opportu- 
nity to establish a 
COMPETENCY and 


a CONTINUING 
INCOME, to repre- 
sent either the Life 
Department or the 
Accident and Health 
Department, or both, 


ISAAC MILLER HAMILTOM, President, or CHARLES S. RANNELLS, Secretary 


FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Essays ‘That Captured Prizes 


CHARLES W. SCOVEL ON “LIFE INSURANCE A NATIONAL WAR NEED" AND JOHN R. M'FEE ON “THE NEED OF THE 
PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION OF LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN RELATION TO WAR TIME ECONOMICS” 


HARLES W. SCOVEL, §asso- 
C ciate manager of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual at Pittsburgh, was the 

first prize essay winner, the subject be- 
ing “Life Insurance, a National Need.” 
Life Insurance a National War Need! 


Yes; American life insurance is just 
that—a national institution, now be- 
come a war need. 

Always a national institution. The 
American people have made it their 
permanent reservoir of social and 
economic power; already vast; capable 


of limitless expansion. 

Through its 223 companies, life in- 
surance now holds over six billion dol- 
lars, invested throughout the country, 
97 per cent of which belongs as trust 
funds to some thirty-five million policy- 
holders. Over a billion dollars yearly 
are their current deposits, carrying 
total insurance of nearly thirty billions 
—far surpassing the total of all other 
nations combined. 


LWAYS the people’s own institu- 
tion. All scientific, legal reserve 
life insurance is essentially a co- 
operation; over 90 per cent has no own- 

















CHARLES W. SCOVEL 


Associate GENERAL 
TUAL 


Acent NortHWEsTern Mvu- 
AND ForMER PreEsIDENT NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Pittsburgh 


ers whatever but its policyholding 
members. Its rates have not increased. 
Complete figures, available for 194 com- 
panies since organization, show that 
the totals paid policyholders and held 
for them exceed the total received from 
them by over a billion dollars. No 
“profiteering” here! 

Today, life insurance is specifically 
a war need, because it mightily swells 


all three national resources: Money, 
Materials, Man Power. 
IRST, Money. Life insurance 
swells the government war chest 


through the Liberty Loans, in which 
it has already invested on a huge scale, 
and will keep increasing that scale. In 
England and Canada it has become the 
largest lender to the nation. On a still 
huger scale, in peace or war, life in- 
surance serves the nation as the larg- 
est lender to the farmers, railroads, and 
main public utilities. 

These loans, too, swell the war chest. 
The government itself has undertaken 
to aid these basic national interests, 
has already furnished them scores of 
millions from the treasury, and will 


furnish just so much more as they need. 
Every dollar, therefore, drawn by them 
from life insurance means one dollar 
less to be needed and drawn from the 


treasury. One dollar more for other 
war work, 

! 
N EARLY three billion dollars is 


about the present total loaned to 
these basic interests and to the nation 
direct. Growing fast. Today, for 
every dollar of new premiums received, 
life insurance is adding between two 
and three dollars to this total. 

By hundreds of millions per year 
these dollars are. now flowing to swell 
the war chest. If our life values were 
as fully insured as our properties; nay, 
if our workers carried only as much as 
our fighters, these war dollars from 
life insurance would now be flowing by 
the billion. 

\ 
SECOND, Materials (including labor, 
transportation, etc.). An ounce 
saved is an ounce made. One ounce 
more for war work. But it is a stag- 
gering problem to get a hundred mil- 
lion individuals to buy and consume 
less. 

It simply cannot be done while there 
are so many loose dollars burning holes 
in so many million pockets. These dol- 
lars must be gathered where they 

cannot keep on thoughtlessly or self- 
ishly buying up the materials vitally 
needed to win the war. 

Patriotic drives, which have gathered 
a goodly share, will get more and more. 
But not nearly enough. Even the 
mastering motive of patriotism will 
reach only part way down the people’s 
pockets—leaving there plenty of dol- 
lars still burning to be spent. Varied 
motives, normal, common to every- 
body, are required. Also nation-wide, 
special machinery. Savings banks can 
help. But only life insurance is fully 
equipped. 


[ts 2 motives? Universal; centering in 

one’s family, business and_ estate, 
plus personal Thrift through life and 
for old age. Machinery? Two hun- 
dred staffs of officers and employees; 
specialized, experienced; numbering 
many thousands. Scores of thousands 
of picked solicitors; veterans, shock 
troops; organized everywhere; reaching 
all classes every day. 

Life insurance has long been our 
national thrift campaign—chief special- 
ist in gathering and conserving the 
peole’s loose dollars. It is now by far 
the fittest economic force for the na- 
tion to summon (and for every patriot 
to back up!) in a determined campaign 
to get those dollars where they will 
quit delaying victory. 


THIRD, Man Power (fighters, work- 
ers; men, women). When a man in- 
sures his life he strengthens his man- 
hood, his spirit, his morale. Of his 
own free will and high purpose, he 
undertakes and pays. That is what 
uplifts. 

Uncle Sam wisely urges his fighters 
to insure. Rightly he bears the heavy 
war hazard, and they pay the full peace 
rates for private group insurance. 
Over 95 per cent of them are carrying 
an average of $8,400 apiece. And 
Pershing cables, “Insurance heartens 
our men.” 

Workers and fighters together, we 
carry fully fifty-five billions of life in- 
surance—a cardinal factor in our na- 
tional morale, swelling our man power 
everywhere. Other factors likewise 
can strengthen a living man power. 
But only life insurance can at all re- 
new or extend a dead man power. 


THE policy’s proceeds, made alive by 

the man’s death, step into his very 
shoes. They alone stand in place of 
his life value. Except for them, his 
man power had stopped dead. But 
those proceeds are there! Alive. Per- 





of the Chicago agency of the Penn 

Mutual Life, prize essay winner of 
the past, captured the second prize. 
The technical subject that Mr. McFee 
discussed was: 

“The Need of the Production and 
Conservation of Legal Reserve Life In- 
surance in Relation to War-Time Eco- 
nomics.” He said: 

Economics is a term derived from 
two Greek words, meaning respectively 
house and rule, and hence means 
house-rule or household management. 

It embraces a study of conditions of 
human livelihood as factors of human 
welfare. As a science it generalizes 
thereby, deductively and inductively, 
the laws controlling the production and 
the utilization of wealth. It includes 
conservation as well as positive pro- 
duction. Opposed to conservation is 
waste. Hence waste requires economic 
consideration. Waste is more than the 
negative aspect of conservation. It is 
positive impairment, dissipation in 
whole or in part, of the corpus of tan- 
gible property. In its broadest consid- 
eration, economics reaches from the in- 
dividual to the family, from the family 
to the community, from the community 
to the state and nation. We give it the 
synonym political economy, because, as 
its study concerns wealth, it concerns 
the state. 


Ble strategy in the human conflict 
against poverty, the struggle to at- 
tain individual and collective prosper- 
ity, it is part of the business of gov- 
ernment to aid. When forced into war 
the government requires cooperation 
between its industrial and military re- 
sources. Their coordinate organization 
becomes imperative. Waste then be- 
comes a national sin, as refusal to fight 
or work becomes a national crime. 
Thrift corrects waste. So, in war-time, 
thrift mounts from an individual virtue 
to a patriotic observance. Thrift is pri- 
marily saving by curtailing, an accum- 
ulation over personal needs, made in 
the discipline of restricted desires and 
restrained impulses. For its fullest 
realization thrift needs the adjunct of 
sound investment. Its highest result 
comes when individual savings are 
gathered for cooperative investment, 
for thereby pittance grows to power. 


THRIFT is neither miserly accumula- 
tion nor venturesome profit, for 


me R, M’FEE, manager of agents 








sonal. Carrying on certain of his own 
essential, vital functions in his family, 
his business, his community. 

This is the supreme service. For life 
itself is the supreme value; all else has 
value only as related to it. 

The nation’s man power, as it dies 
off, is thus renewed and extended by 
policy proceeds aggregating hundreds 
of millions yearly. Averting damage 
immeasurable, from hundreds of thou- 
sands of death shocks. Even the busi- 
ness values saved greatly exceed the 
cash that saves them. And the home 
values—none dares measure them in 
cash, 


GATHERING, investing, repaying— 

at every stage, life insurance gives 
the people’s dollars national purpose 
and power. 

Men and women of America: Far 
beyond what we have yet supplied, our 
country needs money, materials, man 
power. We possess one social and 
economic force which, in its normal 
activity, mightily swells and conserves 
all three. It is capable of immediate, 
limitless expansion. 

Should we not, all of us, as patriots, 
do everything we can to expand Amer- 
ican life insurance and thereby hasten 
victory? 


thrift neither hoards nor _ hazards. 
Legal reserve life insurance is an ad- 
junct and aid to thrift. Like thrift, it 
covers no wagers and pays no win- 
nings. It is the antithesis of hazard. 
When continuously invoked by the 
fixed premium required, it makes inev- 
itable distribution under its contract. 
Its security rests on its reserves, fixed 
by statute, computed as sufficient to 
guarantee its contract by data obtained 
from the mortality experience of the 
race. The power to earn a fixed rate of 
interest, small enough to be obtainable 
from investments beyond reasonable 
hazard, is assumed. 

So legal reserve life insurance, so 
long as the mortality experience re- 
mains normal, can know no peril but 
impairment of its investments. Just a 
record of human doom is this mortal- 
ity experience, the normal decline of 
groups of lives at each age to extinc- 
tion. We know the persistence of the 
group, but no prophet can foretell the 
time of an individual death. Legal re- 
serve life insurance hypothecates the 
security of the group for the fortuity of 





JOHN R. McFEE 
MANAGER OF AGENTS PENN Mutuat Lire 
Chicago 


a single life a constituent of the group. 
Thus it is the very culmination of 
human economy. By it earnings pro- 
duce estates, usually beyond the aggre- 
gate of accumulations by accretions, 
estates vesting in possession when the 
insured dies and earnings cease, estates 
already invested to yield  guaran- 
teed life incomes to beneficiaries. 


LIFE insurance thus continues pros- 

perity from the insured to his de- 
pendents. Thereby it is a community 
aid as well as an economic achieve- 
ment. When evil stalks and = rum 
threatens, when war imperils people 
and government, the need for legal re- 
serve life insurance increases. 

War brings unavoidable waste—of 
manhood, the nation’s strongest asset; 
of treasure, wealth’s accumulations; of 
commodities, wealth’s industrial pro- 
duction. A free nation fights for its 
people’s heritage, its traditions, its 
ideals, won in the blood and tears of 
forefathers. Conceding to others what 
it demands, the nation fights that free- 
dom shall remain as a right guarded 
by law, inherent, beyond barter, never 
to be confused with privilege vouch- 
safed in the impudent grace of masters. 


But great wars strain the nation’s 
resources. The men called to the 
colors no longer produce, but consume, 
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wealth. Markets are curtailed and 
commerce is restricted, for the govern- 
ment becomes sole purchaser of many 
commodities. Luxuries are discouraged 
in manufacture and in use. The work- 
ers in industry are largely assembled 
for production of military value. So 
the value of the producer is enhanced. 
The country looks for the fullest reali- 
zation of his competency. 

To obtain this the individual worker 
should be financially secure now and 
feel financially secure for the future. 
Anxiety for necessities is ever the en- 
emy of continuous achievement. Death 
is the great threat. It is always in- 
sidious, because its visitation is uncer- 
tain in time. Legal reserve life insur- 
ance, ever ready to begin serving those 
in sound health who are not engaged 
in extra-hazardous occupations, re- 
moves the anxiety of the workers in 
its membership, the fear that financial 
ruin may come to their dependents at 
their death. So life insurance heartens 
men to endeavor. 


OuR government recognizes this 
truth, for it uses life insurance for 
its soldiers and sailors, assuming the 
war hazard as a governmental obliga- 
tion, not merely as a duty to its de- 
fenders, but in the knowledge that with 
the protection comes increase of mili- 
tary morale. Life insurance always 
brings with its service a benediction. 
The average size of life insurance 
policies issued by the legal reserve com- 
panies is under three thousand dollars. 
Hence the protection is largely to com- 
paratively humble lives. The premiums 
usually come from sacrifice. They are 
of the nature of a tax, a tax on an ulti- 
mate. consumer. Hence life insurance 
should be taxed by the government 
with extreme caution. 


|T is now submitted that legal reserve 
life insurance is not only an individ- 

ual, but a sociological, service, and, 

therefore, a governmental need. 

It stands sentinel at the door of the 
home and in the nation’s homes is the 
nation’s heart. 

Its challenge to those who would as- 
sail it should be the nation’s challenge. 
Its continuing production, whether war 
frowns or peace smiles, it should be the 
concern, if not the obligation, of wise 
covernment to conserve and protect. 


LEGISLATHVE 


Committee Report 


New York, Sept. 5. 

FOR the committee on laws and leg- 
islation, of which he is chairman, 
Henry J. Powell of the Equitable of 
New York at Cincinnati and Louisville 
submitted a comprehensive report cov- 
ering its activity during the past fiscal 
year. The committee members have 
been in frequent conference during that 
time with the federal authorities at 
Washington and are hopeful that cer- 
tain excessive tax measures now im- 
posed will be modified. Mr. Powell 
strongly deprecated action by individual 
underwriters or local associations in 
legislative matters, telling the harm 
that had resulted from such procedure 
in the past. He urged that all informa- 
tion as to laws, existing or proposed, 
be sent to the legislative committee of 
the National association for considera- 
tion. Above all he warned against pe- 
titioning legislators in such connection 
Stating that so to do would often bring 


about the very conditions sought to be 
avoided. 


Tue NaTIoNAL UNDERWRITER goes to 
more personally paid subscribers than 
any other insurance paper—there are 
Many reasons. 


_ Views of life insurance leaders on 
live topics of the day are gathered by 
expert interviewers and published regu- 
larly in Tut NATIONAL UNDERWRITER. 
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WE SERVE 


Two Kinds of Service 





There is one kind of Service that the 
Life Insurance Companies of America have always 
sought to render — Service to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. The motive power back of that 
Service has ever been the earnest desire to help 
shield women and children from suffering and 
want and to enable men whose working days were 
past to live in comfort and independence. There 
are thousands in America to-day who will testify 
that this work has been well done and that by it 
countless homes have been made safer and happier. 


In April 1917 there came another call 
for Service. It had a familiar sound, for it was a 
call to help protect American homes. In answer 
to it numberless insurance solicitors exchanged the 
rate-book for the rifle. Money, too, was needed, 
and vast sums were contributed by the Life Com- 
panies for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. Every- 
where representatives of the Companies put forth 
their best efforts to bring about an over-subscrip- 
tion of every bond issue, to push the sale of War 


Savings Stamps, and to help maintain the auxiliary 
and relief services. 


Two kinds of Service with the same 
object — Protection. With this one purpose in 
mind, every Company in the land has joined in the 
effort to back the Government to the limit with 
men and money and work. The struggle may be 
a long one, but, while it lasts, the Nation may be 
assured of the whole-hearted co-operation of the 
Life Underwriters of America. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Springfield, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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Inheritance Tax Arguments 


How He Landed a Million 


RGUMENTS that have actually 

landed not only an application 

but many applications for both 
big and little policies to provide funds 
for payment of inheritance and trans- 
fer taxes were presented by successful 
field men. Clayton M. MHunsicker, 
one of the leading producers on this 
class of life insurance, opened the dis- 
cussion. He is city manager of the Fi- 


delity Mutual in Philadelphia. He said: 


B? ACK in August of 1916, while un- 

dergoing sanitarium treatments, F. 
W. Shanbacher read in the daily pa- 
pers of a new federal inheritance tax 








CLAYTON M. HUNSICKER 
ManacGer Home Orrice AGENCY FIDELITY 
uTuAL LIFE 


Philadelphia 


bill that was being discussed in Wash- 
ington. 

As he lay there pondering on the 
effect such a law would have on the 
estates of people in his own familiar 
territory in Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania there came to him suddenly the 
thought that in this bill there was 
opening up a great, new, golden field 
of endeavor and usefulness for the life 
insurance fraternity—at least the im- 
mensely wealthy and comparatively 
well to do would have to come to us 
for protection against this tax—that 
life insurance was the only solution 
of a problem all of these men would 
soon be facing. 

He immediately wrote to Washing- 
ton for a copy of the bill and began 
to figure out the amounts of life insur- 
ance that different persons in his 
locality would need in order to meet 
the requirements of the law. Figur- 
ing each estate separately from the 
act itself consumed so much time and 
resulted in so many complications 
that he conceived the idea of reducing 
the modes of taxation into blocks 
ranging from $25,000 upwards. Hav- 
ing received legal confirmation that 
the chart which he thereupon con- 
structed was correct, and wishing to 
make his research still more complete 
for the benefit of his prospective 
clients, he next proceeded to reduce 
the laws of the 43 states which impose 
inheritance taxes into charts similar 
to the one he had constructed cov- 
ering the federal laws. 


WHEN these charts had been com- 

pleted, to effect still further sim- 
plicity, he next devised what he terms 
a combined chart, which in brief com- 
bines in a single chart the federal tax 
and the direct state tax. Thus at a 
glance one is enabled by the use of 
this combined chart to show what the 


and a Half 


heirs of the client will have to pay to 
the federal government and to the 
state in which the client resides. Go- 
ing still further, by the use of the 
various state charts there can be de- 
termined the transfer taxes of the 
various states in which the client may 
have holdings. By adding these to- 
gether the total tax which his estate 
will have to pay to the federal gov- 
ernment, to his home state and to 
other states becomes readily apparent 
and, as corollary, is shown also the 
exact amount of life insurance that is 
necessary to afford complete protec- 
tion and so hold his estate intact. 

To supplement this information 
conveyed by the charts and as a 
further service to the client, he next 
worked out a brief, simple synopsis 
of each of these inheritance laws and 
before attaching them to the charts 
received official confirmation as to 
their accuracy from Washington and 
from the various state tax depart- 
ments. 


A BMED with this ammunition, he 
left the hospital and within three 
weeks’ time succeeded in writing over 
half a million insurance (ranging in 
amounts from $25,000 and upwards) in 
towns in his own territory, and within 
six weeks secured his first million dol- 
lar application—all on the strength of 
this new, vital, life insurance argu- 
ment, 

The same day he secured his mil- 
lion dollar application he wrote an- 
other man of comparatively small 
estate for $1,000, with which to cover 
the Pennsylvania state tax, this prov- 
ing that it is just as essential that we 


Dollar Case 


persuade the man of’ moderate means 
to fortify his estate as it is for us to 
convince the millionaire. 


WHEN I call on a prospect I take 

the Shanbacher charts with me. 
In the one cover I have the com- 
bined taxes and digest of the federal 
and Pennsylvania laws, which he calls 
the “State Outfit.” Were I working 
in New York I would, of course, take 
the New York outfit. In the other 
cover are the charts and digest of the 
laws of every other state having in- 
heritance tax laws, namely, 43. When 
I lay those down before my prospect 
the imposing and accurate data which 
I display on the subject always creates 
a most profound impression, and then 
it is easy for me to go on with my 
arguments, backed up thoroughly as 
they are with the data before us. If 
I did not have this data, I could not 
make the same impression. I want to 
say at this point that while I have not 
written I have never yet failed to 
most thoroughly interest every one 
whom I have interviewed. 


THE one fact upon which every 

argument on this subject is based 
is that, according to the federal and 
state laws, when death occurs, the 
estate must find cash with which to 
pay these taxes. Then the question 
arises, “How can these taxes be best 
provided for without disturbing or 
embarrassing the estate?’ It is my 
business to convince him that life in- 
surance is the best and most economic 
way to provide the money. I then 
refer to a few lines of the federal tax 
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Do Life Agents Get 
A Square Deal? 


eo is a question often asked in connection 


with agency contracts. 
vision in fine print that is vital? 
non-forfeitable and absolutely guaranteed? 


Oo -.0 4a 


These inquiries are al] important. 
should make life insurance his life work. He 
should be free from worry about his contract. 


0 tf 


The agency contract of 


THE COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


is devised to give every rate book man fair and 


Let us tell you about this contract. 


C. W. BRANDON, President 








Is there some pro- 
Are renewals 


A life man 


























law, “The tax is to be paid out of the 
body of the estate before distribu- 
tion,” and then I say to him, “You are 
thinking and planning about the pay- 
ment of your income tax, your excess 
profits tax or other unusual big pay- 
ments. These, of course, you are 
meeting, because you are here to plan 
and to take care of your affairs, but 

in these troublous and uncertain 
times you were to die this splendid 
estate of yours which you have spent 
a lifetime in building up will be con- 
fronted immediately with inheritance 


A. L. FARMER 
GENERAL AGENT NEw York LiFe 
Tulsa, Okla. 


taxes which must be paid before any 
distribution can take place. Quoting 
again from the federal law, “If they 
are not paid within 60 days after due 
the collector will, unless there is cause 
for further delay, commence proceed- 
ings in the United States court to 
sell property as under judgment.” 
“These taxes must be paid by the 
executor in cash. Now, how will you 
provide for their payment? With 
cash so necessary and so vital to the 
conduct of your business, it would 
not, of course, be good business judg- 
ment to leave a large amount of it 
lying inactive for the purpose of pay- 
ing the tax; neither would it be good 
business judgment to take those 
splendid liquid securities of yours— 
that stock—those bonds—and have 
them used for this purpose and sacri- 
ficed at the present low market prices. 
You have, of course, made your will. 
You may possibly have arranged, as a 
great many have, to have all or part 
of your estate held in trust for your 
immediate family, or for your wife to 
have a life interest and at her death 
the estate to be divided among the 
other heirs, or you may want to ar- 
range for payment of an annuity to 
an old servant or some relative; in 
other words, you have carefully con- 
sidered what disposition you want 
made of your estate at your death, 
but you have made no provision by 
which your wishes can be carried 
out so that the government can re- 
ceive its tax before enabling your 
executor to make a distribution of 
your estate. The most logical and 
economic method to fortify your 
estate against these taxes is life in- 
surance for an amount sufficient to 
pay them. This insurance can be 
made payable to an_ individual, thus 
freeing it from taxation, or you can 
make it payable to your executor, he 
to pay the tax immediately with the 
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life insurance fund provided for that 
purpose. In this latter case, of 
course, it would be subject to tax. 


N OW what will be the amount 
your estate must pay in taxes? 
You can see by these charts ex- 


actly what must be paid. We will 
assume, for argument. sake, that 
your estate is worth $1,000,000. The 
federal government inheritance tax as 
of September, 1916, and amended in 
March of 1917, would amount to 
$57,750; war inheritance tax of Octo- 
ber, 1917, would amount to $19,250; 
your New York direct state inher- 
itance tax is 4 percent for lineal de- 
scendants, amounting to $40,000 
(there are some small exemptions in 
the New York State law, ranging from 
$500 to $5,000 for each heir) and the 
total tax would be $117,000. 

“In addition, there is a tax on a 
tax. You may have _ holdings in 
other states. The taxes in these must 
be paid in addition to the New York 
state tax, and from these charts you 
can tell exactly what must be paid. 
You may have stock in a Pennsylvania 
corporation, making it necessary to 
pay a tax in Pennsylvania. Other cor- 
porations which may constitute the 
bulk of your estate may be incorpo- 
rated in New Jersey, and you will have 
to pay an additional tax to New Jersey 
before any transfer will be made. 


THE other day I heard of the 

estate of a Pennsylvanian whose 
principal holdings were in the states of 
Washington, Oregon and California 
(in this last named state the state 
direct tax goes as high as 15 per- 
cent). In figuring out the total 
amount of taxes to be paid by this 
estate the executors found that they 
would have to pay the federal in- 
heritance tax, the Pennsylvania inher- 
itance tax on his entire holdings 
as well as the tax on his holdings 
in the three states I have just men- 
tioned. On a valuation of his entire 
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estate of $7,000,000 it was found that 
it would take $2,000,000. What a 
grand thing it would have been for 
the estate if that man had had fore- 
sight enough to provide for its taxes. 
His executors are unable to borrow 
the money and indications are that 
his estate will have to be sold at an 
awful sacrifice to realize the cash to 
pay these taxes. This is only one 
oi many such instances that are oc- 
curring quite frequently where the 
executors are trying to find excuses 
why the taxes should not be paid 
and putting off the day when with- 
out doubt the government will sac- 
rifice the estate to secure their 
money. 


How He Landed 
$1,500,000 Insurance 


A CANVASS that he recently 

used with an outcome of a mil- 
lion and a half dollars of insurance 
orn the 15-pay life plan and carrying 
a $70,000 annual premium was _ pre- 
sented by A. L. Farmer of Tulsa, 
Okla. He said: 


F you owed a debt approximat- 

ing one-fourth your worldly pos- 
sessions, and that debt could by no 
manner of means be liquidated dur- 
ing your lifetime, and you knew cer- 
tainly that the fellow who was to 
take charge of things on your de- 
mise, for the benefit of your heirs, 
was going to have to liquidate that 
debt in cold cash within twelve 
months, would you not view the sit- 
uation with alarm? 

“You would undoubtedly cast 
about for some means by which you 
might lessen the danger of your ex- 
ecutor having to take whatever price 
he might be able to secure for your 
bonds, stock and realty. If there 
were no other means, you probably 
would put every dollar possible in 
high grade, low interest bearing se- 
curities so that the least fluctuation 








in price might be expected. Yet you 
have seen many times in your life, 
more particularly during the past 
four years, the most stable securities 
—even bonds of the United States, 
sell at such low levels that a loss of 
a million dollars might be entailed in 
the forced conversion of $3,000,000. 
“You may never have thought of 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 
GENERAL AGENT MutvwaAt LIFE 
New York 


the problem in this way,” I said to 
my prospect, “but you are every hour 
of your life confronted with exactly 
this proposition. When your execu- 
tor takes charge of your affairs the 
first thing he will do will be to en- 
gage the best attorney available with 
the stipulation of a very substantial 
fee, commensurate with the value of 
your estate. An appraisement of all 
your properties will have to be had 





58 YEARS OF SOLID GROWTH 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 


ESTABLISHED 1860 UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
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at material expense. Then your ex- 
ecutor will be visited by two impor- 
tant men. One of these will repre- 
sent the United States, who will de- 
mand of him something like a quar- 
ter of the value of the ten millions 
you have accumulated. The second 
man will represent Oklahoma and he 
will demand an additional percentage 
for the benefit of the state. 

“There will be a lot of taxes, fees, 
stamps and expenses in addition to 
these estates, inheritance or transfer 
taxes, the whole amounting probably 
to double any sum you have imagined. 
There will be income taxes for the pre- 
ceding twelve months and there will 
be ad valorem taxes on your realty,’ 
your money in bank and other taxable 
holdings. 

“What are you going to do about it? 

What arrangement have you made for 
this huge sum which must be paid in 
cash in the course of twelve months 
following your demise? Are you going 
to take chances on the security market 
being favorable? Are you going to 
have your executor sell off all the stable 
securities on hand and leave the less 
stable to your beneficiaries? Are you 
going to continue to trust to luck that 
this tremendous problem will work 
itself out satisfactorily? 
_ “Fortunately in these modern times 
it is not necessary for you to take 
chances. The American life insurance 
ccmpanies have opened a way by which 
this intangible, indefinite yet definite 
liability may be absolutely cared for. 
You are offered through life insurance 
a means whereby you may absolutely 
make provision against this impending 
liability and at the same time secure 
a profitable investment for yourself.” 

The certainty of the need of a large 
sum in cash following his death, the 
prospect of a still heavier tax being 
imposed by the next session of Con- 
gress, and the belief that these taxes 
have come to stay for many years to 
come, even though the war may not 
continue indefinitely, was so firmly es- 
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tablished in the mind of my prospect 
that he commissioned me to increase 
his life insurance to the extent of a 
million and a half. 


Julian S. Myrick Shows 


How War Helps Sales 


ULIAN S. MYRICK, of Ives & My- 
J rick, city managers of the Mutual 
Life in New York City, was one of 





HERBERT C. COX 
PresipENT CANADA LIFE 
Toronto, Canada 


those assigned to discuss inheritance 
tax arguments. He said: 

An inevitable accompaniment of war 
is congestion—congestion in everything 
from nervous energy to freight-cars. 
Anything tending to relieve this is a 
necessity today. The underlying virtue 
of life insurance is distribution both as 
to time and place, but the time element 


is the one that interests us here. When 
a country is at war delay in any form 
of revenue is fatal. One of the import- 
ant points in the relation of life insur- 
ance to inheritanee taxation is the one 
which is apparently overlooked, to a 
great extent, by the agent, the buyer 
and the government—that life insurance 
paid to a beneficiary under an estate 
subject to the inheritance tax—means 
that the government will get its money 
on time. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY the estate is 
saved from the need of a hasty. re- 
adjustment—readjustments which often 
have a more unfavorable and far-reach- 
ing influence upon the financial fabric, 
especially if the estate is large, than is 
generally imagined. Insurance taken 
tc cover depreciation by the inheri- 
tance tax is not an evasion or substitute 
for the tax, but a measure for facilitat- 
ing the government in its tax problems 
and acts as a general economic equi- 
librium. One of the arguments used by 
some congressmen urging a direct tax 
on the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies is that men of means are liable to 
tie their money up in life insurance 
premiums. This attitude implies that 
money put into life insurance premiums 
is free from taxation as far as the gov- 
ernment is concerned. This is contrary 
to fact. 


HE assets of an insurance company. 

have to be invested, to a large extent, 
in the most heavily taxed securities— 
with the exception, of course, of gov- 
enrment bonds. Generally speaking, 
most men of wealth, if they did not 
buy life insurance, would place the 
equivalent of the premium in invest- 
ment securities, and the tendency would 
be to buy securities not heavily taxed, 
or at least, a different class of invest- 
ments than life insurance companies 
are obliged to hold. In buying life 
insurance the policyholder simply 
transfers the tax obligation and prop- 
erty management to a corporation 
whose business it is to take care of 


that property, and more efficiently or- 
ganized for doing so than he is. 
{ 
ONE of the first things we learn in 
political economy is that too much 
legislation defeats its own end and it 
may be true that too much taxation 
defeats its end. A multiplicity of taxes 
may mean less revenue to the govern- 
ment. Perhaps more .money .can be 
raised by taxes if the tax laws 
were fewer, but more comprehensive 
and easier to analyze. Anyone will 
admit that the taxation problems before 
Congress are the most difficult that this 
country has ever had to solve. But, 
broadly speaking, the problem might be 
simplified if the approach was made 
rather from fundamentals to details 
than from details to fundamentals. 


BUT: even if the proceeds of life poli- 

cies should be taxed, the basic rea- 
son for insurance at the death of men 
of large Property is unchanged. After 
all is said and done the one problem 
that all executors find the most difficult 
—and strange to say, the one most un- 
expected—is that of raising immediate 
cash. To compile a list of cases bear- 
ing witness to this would be a bigger 
job than even a congressional printer 
would feel like tackling. There isn’t an 
agent here who could not give hours 
of eloquent testimony in the recital of 
many scenes of dramatic intensity re- 
garding this one point. 


WE experience them constantly in our 

office, and some of the most pa- 
thetic instances are not always among 
the small policyholders. An executor 
of a large estate told one of our agents 
recently, when a check for insurance 
was paid him, that this money coming 
exactly when it did, prevented one of 
the most disastrous business failures 
that could have happened in a certain 
community, and had this failure oc- 
curred, the result would have been far- 
reaching, especially in view of the fact 
that the country was at war. It is 
doubtful if this insurance would have 


been applied for if it was believed that 
the proceeds would be subject to tax. 


THE relation of life insurance to in- 
heritance taxation is a large one 
and I have not gone into detail because 
of limited time and because the subject 
is one that is now so thoroughly under- 
stood by progressive agents. In clos- 
ing, it may be said that the subject, 
though interesting, illustrates but one 
of the many influences that our work 
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has in sustaining the business and 
financial framework of the country. In 
the constructive period after the war 
there will be a testing of values never 
before encountered in any civilization. 
It is here that life insurance has a 
great duty to perform and unless it is 
unwisely restricted it will measure up 
well to this duty. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
has for the 74 YEARS furnished to policyholders 


perfect protection, absolute security and maximum 


The Company’s reputation combined with the 
constructive cooperation from the Home Office 
are important factors in the success, happiness and 
prosperity of our agents. 


Additions are made to our agency force when 
the right men are found. 
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Des Moines 


THE ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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The ROYAL UNION 


need not fear competition 


cording to their worth. 


and liberality. 





Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 
protects policy holders. Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


with convincing talking points. 
interest on its assets, its mortality low, its affairs care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. Agents 
The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 


pany west of the Mississippi. 
many sections. It believes in compensating agents ac- 


It possesses hundreds of testimonials from those that 
have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness 


is a company that bristles 
Enjoying a high rate of 


on this score. 


It has blazed the way in 
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S c1e ntitic 
FACTS AND FIGURES FROM RESEARCH 
ACTIVITIES OF WOODS* COMMITTEE 


OME of the meatiest material 
S given the National Association 

of recent years has come from 
Edward A. Woods, former president 
and head of the famous Woods agency 
of the Equitable of New York at Pitts- 
burgh. 

This year his report as chairman of 
the committee on Scientific Salesman- 
ship is unusually interesting. It is 
worthy the serious consideration of 
not only companies but also general 


EDWARD A. WOODS 


GENERAL AGENT EguiTABLE LIFE AND FORMER 
PRESIDENT NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Pittsburgh 


agents and producing agents. His re- 
port, together with graphic charts, fol- 
lows: 


ie discussing salesmanship as a sci- 

ence, we must be careful to differ- 
entiate between salesmanship and sell- 
ing, as carefully as we would between 
broad and accurate knowledge of fun- 
damental laws and the actual applica- 
tion or practice of those laws. There 
is a science of music; the art 
of singing. Salesmanship is, in its 
broadest sense, this knowledge of the 
fundamental laws and principles and 
classified experience of the past, and 
selling is the practical application of 
these laws. 

Salesmanship is scientific when due 
recognition is given in its practice to 
the established natural laws, and to the 
experiences and information of others 
as recorded and systematically ana- 
lyzed, and when certain procedures 
thus proven to be fundamental are fol- 
lowed, and others avoided. 

Is there then scientific salesmanship? 

In the sense of the exact sciences 
of mathematics and physics, no. But 
in the sense of such sciences as medical 
science or the science of biology, mu- 
SiC Or engineering, yes. 

There is the science of salesmanship; 
the art of practicing it. 

Science is— 

“Knowledge gained and verified by 
exact observation and correct thinking, 
especially .if methodically formulated 
and arranged in a rational system.” 
Standard Dictionary. Salesmanship 
certainly should come under such a 
definition. Otherwise a lack of knowl- 
edge, unexact observation, and incor- 
rect thinking, could be good salesman- 
ship. Surely we can profit from ob- 
serving the experiences, success and 
failure of others. Salesmanship, so 
necessary to the commerce of the en- 
tire world, 


chance—socalled intuition. It is only 


cannot be a matter of. 


the mentally lazy, who respond to all 
appeals to improve their salesmanship 
by the cheap assertion that “salesmen 
are born, not made,” and, of course, 
refuse to learn from the experience or 
failure of others—and such, as a rule, 
are neither born nor made salesmen. 

Another definition is— 

“Any department of knowledge in 
which the results of investigation have 
— — out and systematized.” 

nd— 

“Knowledge obtained individually by 
study of facts, principal causes, etc.—a 
habit or possession of exact knowl- 
edge.” 

Laws Govern Mental Processes 


[XN a world where we are becoming 
constantly acquainted with fixed 
laws that control every operation of 
the universe, is it conceivable that there 
are not laws which govern mental 
processes whether discovered or undis- 
covered? If science is organized 
knowledge, does the term apply to 
everything except mental processes? In 
the all-important matter of influencing 
others, upon which salesmanship is 
based, is experience to be unstudied? 

The object of the actor is to influ- 
ence the audience. During his entire 
career he studies the experience of 
others and utilizes every art and ex- 
pedient to accomplish his purpose. His 
lines, stage setting, costume, * color, 
voice, gesture, entrances, exits and cli- 
maxes are not chanced but deliberately 
planned and practiced and studied to 
produce the desired effect—the effect 
of stirring or pleasing the audience, 
making it laugh or cry. 

Is fitting ourselves to do so important 
a thing as influencing a man to provide 
for the future of those he loves less 
important? 

Salesmanship the Power to Influence 

Others 
T HE ability to influence others is one 
the greatest of human powers. It 

is absolutely essential to the orator, 
the statesman, the priest, and in every 
possible rank of life. There are surely 
better ways of doing this as contrasted 
with poorer. There are fundamental 
laws that we can profit from, that will 
enable us to avoid wrong and to adopt 
right ways. The fact that we do not 
yet fully knew them proves nothing 





alesmanship 


but our ignorance—Australia existed 
before it was discovered. 


Science Is Further Defined As 


FE, XPERTNESS or ability to do, re- 
sulting from knowledge; excep- 
tional skill acquired by intelligent prac- 
tice, as the science of the pugilist.” 
We are all conscious when we make 
an efficient solicitation of an applicant. 
We also realize where we have been 
at fault and have made a failure of 
method, time, or manner of presenta- 
tion. Why should we not profit from 
the most successful methods that we or 
others have used, and avoid our former 
failures? 


Better Selection of Salesmen 


PERHAPS the greatest progress in 

insurance salesmanship in the last 
few years has been made in the direc- 
tion of ascertaining how to select, and 
then how to train insurance salesmen. 
A few years ago we did not know 
what differentiated the successful sales- 
men from others, outside of such gen- 
eral qualities as industry, honesty, in- 
telligence, etc.; from what vocations 
the successful came; the best way to 
promote success and avoid failure. We 
were then going, as many who ignore 
the possibility of making salesmanship 
a science would yet have us go entire- 
ly by chance, trusting merely to the 
survival of the fittest, and hoping that 
out of a large number secured, of whom 
most would be failures, a few might 
succeed. It was much as if the mod- 
ern gardener instead of selecting the 
best seeds for replanting would take 
the seed as it came, expecting that by 
sowing a large amount of good and 
poor seed, a few grains of the desired 
quality might emerge. 

A hundred years ago there was no 
such thing as a science of mortality. 
As accumulated experience has reduced 
mortality tables to a science, so the 
study of where best to get and how 
best to train agents, will tend to elimi- 
nate the failures and increase the suc- 
cesses. In the appendix of this re- 
port are given the experiences of some 
companies as to the classes from 
which the successful agents come. 
Every Insurance Salesman Interested in 


Eliminating Failures 


I T may be urged that this question is 

of interest to the company, but not 
to the individual salesman. Previous 
reports of this committee have pointed 


out that this is not so, and it is of 
most positive interest to every general 
agent. The good salesman must in the 
long run pay for the poor because 
companies and agencies can afford to 
pay a certain amount for business both 
in money and in the attention given 
to the total sales force; and every fail- 
ure and retarded success consumes 
just so much money and _ attention, 
from the highest officer down. If all 
the effort, time and money ‘spent upon 
the failures could be concentrated on 
the successes, how much it would in- 
crease the progress of the successful. 
If none but the right kind of men and 
women entered and stayed in the life 
insurance business, how much easier 
would be their work unhampered by 
the ignorant and the unfitted and the 
untrained, not to speak of the un- 
worthy? 

A Few Agents Do Most of the Business 


Note, for example, a large group ef 
over 10,000 agents in this respect: 
9.4% of the 
Agents 
Did 79% of 
the Business 


While 


90.6% _ of the ves 
Agents 90.6 Je | ' 
Did but 21% 1 
Of the Business GIZZaeae. « = oo oo enw oe enn we 4 


It therefore appears that 9.4 percent 
of the agents produced 79 percent of 
the total business. It does not need a 
fertile imagination to consider how 
much time and money was spent upon 
the over 9,000 agents who did about 
one-fifth of its business, hundreds of 
them none at all, and in case of many 
how much damage they did to the en- 
tire life insurance profession which the 
successful agents had to overcome. 

Small Producers Expensive 


B ETTER methods of getting and 

training agents to be successful 
are being developed, demonstrating the 
fact that it pays to secure and train 
the successful; that the failures are not 
only expensive but damaging. This 
alone will do more to build up the real 
profession of life insurance than all 
the effort to investigate this question 
costs. It will help to eliminate the 
casual agent, damaging not only to the 
public, the business, but especially te 
the company or agency. It will dem- 
onstrate that it pays to spend the same 
money and effort in helping the suc- 
cessful. It demonstrates that, as each 





























GROWING STEADILY 





Insurance in Force 


1905..........$ 325,000.00 











1906.......... 1,281,909.93 
1907.......... 2,158,315.62 
1908.......... 2,344,449.12 
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1911.......... 4,451,264.48 
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ee 7,011,554.27 
1914.......... 8,655,788.49 
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1916.......... 12,021,820.06 
i 13,665,053.54 
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full its responsibilities. 





Indianapolis Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


A company that from its inception has carried out the real 
principle of mutuality. Mutual in organization, in spirit, in 
relationship to policyholders and agents, it has built up a rep- 
utation for equity and squareness that has appealed to the 
Its badge is a symbol of justice and 


Its business has been sold right and hence stays right. 


It pays liberal dividends to Policyholders. Any agent makes 
real progress in Life Insurance if his Company has genuine 
substance in its makeup and the management appreciates in 


The Indianapolis Life is not a commercialized institution. 
Operating in Indiana, Illinois and Michigan. 


FRANK P. MANLY, President E. B. RAUB, Vice-Pres. and Counsel 
J. R. RAUB, Secretary 
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unsuccessful agent represents a direct 
and avoidable loss, the successful agent 
is really a large and profitable invest- 
ment to the company or agency, to be 
carefully safeguarded. It will just as 
much increase the importance of the 
large producer as it will tend to be- 
little the casual agent who costs more 
than his business is worth. 

This cannot be held to mean that the 


long to it as to methods of selection and 
training of salesmen and as to better 
sales methods generally. They are col- 
lecting at the present time very valuable 
data that will result in further classify- 
ing the successful as distinguished from 
the unsuccessful life insurance men and 
women. 

(b) The Carnegie Bureau of Salesman- 
ship Research has greatly widened its 
experience through its work for the War 
Department. Fifteen out of the seven- 


ments that are vastly valuable to the 
government and to the cause of our 
allied armies, and that it is helping 
America to build a better army and 
navy, is sufficient compensation for the 
effort that has been put into this work. 


But beyond the service that we have 
rendered our country will certainly 
come the result of this experience and 
study in helping us to make such a thing 
as scientific salesmanship a possibility 
instead of a misnomer or a dream. 


TABLE I 


Showing Percentage of Total Production of New Agents from Those Coming from 
Six Previous Vocations 


ll ea 


small producer is to be ignored or dis- teen members of the staff of this bureau rg ony eae erg vg Ay 
carded—these as a group must be £0. tae, Gines tel) Waekene Oe 1066: We, Total Production from Wew Agents...... $4,942,764 $15,204,312 Sin 
tained and replenished as the reservoir been gaining experience in the selection Amou Percent Amount cent 
from which the really profitable pro- and classification of army material that Real Estate and Insurance............... $1,462. 000 29.5 4,958,213 32. 
ducers are to emerge. However, the will be invaluable during, and particu- Yea bly aduosia ae erseernte bos oie tecale ele l> aieleig\ eters i peed Bt ber h ere oe 
fact is established that, whether new act Ming eco aeeia ion ane ba Oe Ns doc; Sabaract'y patente aucinese teks 609.50 12:3 1,308,297 8.6 
agent or old, the small ‘producer is an Deciding what mag is best fitted for ome Merchants .................ececceeeeeceee 282,500 5.7 ,019,157 6.7 
of the several hundred classifications of Teachers ............ 0.0 ce cece cece eeceee 254,000 5.1 718,423 4.7 
expense SO iong as he remains small the army—how to ascertain those who anvil eaiedalis eeeeene : pore 


and that the utmost effort should be possess these qualifications and how best $10,803,234 71.0 


TROD 56:6 Rk dk ARPT AN Re ews 
made, and the best possible aids sought, to train them—is substantially the same 


$3,534,616 71.3 





in the selection of new agency material, 
with a view to the possibility of its 
early and reasonably certain develop- 
ment above that line changing loss to 


human problem as that of the selection TOME 555 oo Sc tees cee 


and training of salesmen. 
That this bureau, starting out to work 
upon the single problem of salesmen, 


$1,408,148 28.7 $ 4,401,078 29.0 


TABLE II 
Methods and Sources of Securing 2,118 Agents 





should now have an experience with mil- % of Ratio of 
profit. lions of men and hundreds of vocations, Appt. Prod. Pd. Bus. Total Producers 
The signing of a contract and the 2 
. has advanced this movement far beyond Personal Canvass.......... 1087 474 “4% $ 6,660,075 44% 44% 
equipping of almost anyone with sup- what would otherwise have been possible. Sug. by other Agents. ...... 857° 438 «BIG 4.502,817 0% on 
plies may not cost actual money but If its methods have assisted the Ameri- By Advertisoments.......... 174 m1 A% 1,099,099 7% “n% 
is nevertheless expensive. At a time can, as well as the British and Freneh a a a Bi 7% 
when the amount and cost of turnover 0 1791. "oy 


is disturbing the entire country, it 
cannot be claimed that the time spent 
in interesting, in equipping, working 


armies in the selection and training of 
human material, its results must be in- 
valuable to our problems. The person- 
nel work of the United States army is 








4 perhaps as valuable a study to those in- RUDE ah dos cck cmsce cleat aeees nese sca eee ee ee $ 713,806 
with and trying to make an unfit Pet- terested in vocational guidance and a 
son succeed in the insurance business, training as anything in the world. EVE PREOUIN GS sa. «ins s3a'n'e'9'ni0'o.018:5/0:6)0/51010/s\SToug/are alniaipie ovate @eeterec etele rare ert ee erage 1,099,099 
is not expensive, and this expense must —_(c) The magnificent work done by the NN Si nik iss eee eS 4,562,617 
come from the funds of the company allied governments, from which the 
or agency and could far better either United States is profiting in the replace- TMU FERMI 5 sack Sraiste sis doe odie cae k ks Ee 6,660,075 
be saved or spent upon the success- Ment of rehabilitated soldiers, will give m 
ful Pp p a further impetus to the broad question ERMINE oso 5.0 so fs oun cfersre ais aistacctorhys oyalarbiarecin ina iets ac et ee ea ee 2,168,715 
. of a better way of ascertaining for what Pre ares 
Growth of Training of Agents work a man is best fitted and how best to $15,204,312 


M ORE companies and agencies are 


fit him for it. These men are already 


returning from overseas, and many of 


Eighty-one per cent. of the:new production came from these sources. 


endeavoring to systematically them while invalided from further serv- se 

train salesmen than at any previous ice may, as has been the case in Canada, Former Vocations of 2,340 Agents Appointed by One Company in One iy, 
time. Ten years ago the idea of sys- be ascertained to be peculiarly fitted for Percent Percent Ave. Prod. to 
tematic training was practically un- life stn ie gee the United States gov- Appt. Prod. of Total Total of Total Prod. Appt. 
known. They were hired very much ernment itself may work out a method Total .................+6- 0 1,121 sees SISTER 34S kei |) eSpace re 

é - of training men for this vocation as it Real i state and Insurance ‘378 298 4,958,213 36 $16,638 52 
as if Uncle Sam today were to give ig going for others. CIPER 6 eo ashe oes 352 17415 1,452,350 10.5 8,347 50 
his enlisted men a manual of arms and ceil cilia aa citi — 
. : H H e Greates roblem in the or 
rifle and dispatch them to their various Salesmen ................ 271 121 10.7 1,846,794 “9.8 = 14,181 45 
fields as soldiers instead of pursuing a PERHAPS the greatest problem in i sis ? 
method of selection and thorough the world and tending most to the 56.3 
method of training men that are mak- efficiency of a nation ca placing per- Banking Ce cccccrcccccecccs 207 108 9.6 1,308,297 9.5 12,114 52 
ing the American army the best in the sons in the work for which they are 65.8 
pol ges ny of point pep! it best fitted in life, and then devising Merchants ............... 133 70 6.2 910,157 6.6 13,002 53 
is likely that large numbers of men jmproved methods for training them. 
have Sale who: otherwint wipit have: 11 Gas can magne every one nt Aer. Gee CO ee ee ei ce 
become successful, and even those suc- ica doing the thing which he can do Manufacturers ........... 30 20 1.7 450,425 3.3 : 521 67 
might have been. Further, training, Eight Sources ........... 1,789 889 771 67.5 $9,975,811 172.4 


which is largely the passing on to new 
salesmen the experience of others, 
might have made him become far more 
quickly the success that was reached 
only after painful mistakes and years, 
during the course of which many have, 
either from discouragement or financial 
inability, abandoned the business. 


Insurance Department Helping to Elimi- 
nate the Unfit 


ANY insurance departments have 
altered their former practice of 
licensing anyone certified to by any 
company, and are making it somewhat 
more difficult for the “rounder” to get 
into or remain in the business. It is 
hoped that ultimately there will be a 
clearine house between the insurance 
commissioners of all the states, that 
the unscrupulous agent may be unable 
by crossing the state line to resume 
his vicious and hurtful methods. The 
practice of some insurance depart- 
ments, as West Virginia, of publishing 
the names of licensed agents, promptly 
and periodically, is helpful in discour- 
aging the secret agent who has no 
right to exist, and the practice of some 
companies in at once cancelling the 
license of an agent whose contract is 
terminated, and the publication of the 
fact will help protect the professional 
life insurance salesman. 


Organizations Helping Insurance Sales- 
manship 

Ans the organizations making 

distinct progress toward the bet- 

ter selection and training of insurance 
salesmen are: 

(a) The recently formed Agency Exec- 

utive Association, pooling the experi- 

ences of the eighty companies that be- 


SOURCES OF AGENTS 1916. 
PER CENT OF TOTAL PRODUCERS 
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Teachers 
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9.6% 


further reach the. vision of far better 
ways of fitting all these persons for 
this work they can best do, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the increased 
efficiency of the nation. While this, of 
course, is looking forward to an unat- 
tainable goal, every step in this direc- 
tion helps. It is safe to say that the 
vast majority of the persons in the 
United States are just as much mis- 
placed as the vast majority of sales- 
men and women in the insurance busi- 
ness, and every one, even if properly 
placed in the thing which he can best 
do, could be better trained. 

That our great institution may lead 
in this all-important matter, given such 
a great impetus by the war, should be 
a source of intense pride to all thor- 
oughly interested. That it has been 
the indirect cause of starting move- 


Your Chance 





Never Has It Been So Good 


Men Who Can Put Their Heart Into Their Work Will Be Alert to Use 








THIS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 








HE earnings of an agent are alto- 

gether within his own control, gov- 

erned much by energy and adaptability 

to the work. Many successful Agents 
secure large incomes. 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME. 
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EFFECTS OF WAR 


Study of Mortality and Economic Results on 
Life Insurance from A Scientific Standpoint 


ENRY MOIR, actuary of the 
Home Life, in his address, dealt 
with “Science and War.” He 

said in part: 

This country has been in the conflict 
for nearly a year and a half. In the 
subject before us I might point to de- 
velopments in chemistry, in surgery, in 
physiology—even in psychology and 
spiritualism. But it is unnecessary to 
enter on these broad sciences, the de- 
velopments of which are such obvious 
features in our progress. It has been 
said that if anyone could ascertain all 
that can be known about a single dew- 
drop he would solve the mysteries of 
the universe. So it behooves us to con- 
fine ourselves more closely to our own 





HENRY MOIR 
Actuary AND Director Home LIFE 
New York 


smaller sphere and deal with that 
branch of science relating to the insur- 
ance of lives. If we can attain a mas- 
tery of one section, we may at the 
same time learn something of the 
greater issues. Insurance is’ broad 
enough in its scope for the time avail- 
able; it involves a consideration of: 

(1) Statistical analyses of war mor- 
tality; 

(2) Financial effect on the assets of 
corporations; 

(3) Probable social and economic 
development. 


INCE the business of life insurance 
S is founded upon future events, and 

upon the probability that events 
will happen in a sequence which can 
be foreseen, it follows that actuarial 
Science calls for an element of pro- 
phetic power. Of necessity it demands 
conservative advice in handling circum- 
stances which are still developing, and 
which cannot be proved with mathe- 
matical exactness. We must commence 
with appearances, whence we derive 
impressions, and finally these are re- 
duced to demonstrations. Our knowl- 
edge of the effects of the war on life 
insurance is still meagre as regards 
facts, and our minds contain only im- 
pressions on -points regarding which 
we should like to substitute scientific 
knowledge. 


N order that scientific requirements 

may be met in computing premiums 

for war insurance, we must have as a 
minimum of information— 


_ (a) Number of men actually fight- 
ing; 
(b) Number of casualties (deaths 
and wounded separately) ; 

(c) The time of exposure. 

Even in this broad form, reliable in- 
formation cannot now be secured and 
will not be available until after the 
war. Then we shall have much more 
than the minimum—for we shall be 
able to divide the exposures and the 
casualties so as to separate and analyze 
the war mortality by classes somewhat 
as follows: 

1—Infantry; 

2—Artillery; 

3—Cavalry; 

4—Navy, and 

5—Aviation. 


AND we expect to find great differ- 
ences between these _ branches. 
Then too, we shall separate the offi- 
cers from the men, and probably divide 
the officers of lower rank from those 
of higher, rank—the commissariat de- 
partment from the fighting forces, etc. 
In the South African war the casual- 
ties amongst officers were high; there 
is a strong presumptive belief that the 
same experience holds during the pres- 
ent European war; especially in the 
case of junior officers. Probably the 
senior officers incur less hazard. 

In the meantime we are groping 
around for all the information we can 
obtain. Our existing practice is based 
upon general impressions, confirmed 


to bring together. Having an absorb- 
ing interest in the subject we take any 
opportunity to discuss it with those 
who may know any particular phases. 
Such information has to be carefully 
weighed and sifted—much is hearsay 
and doubtful—some confidential; but 
out of the whole we gradually develop 
a clear trend which we may cautiously 
follow. Most of the companies that 
grant insurance to any extent on the 
lives of soldiers incurring the war haz- 
ard in Europe are charging an extra 
premium of 10 percent of the face 
value of the policy (that is, $100 for 
each $1,000 of insurance) with the pro- 
viso that at the termination of the war 
the actual death losses from war serv- 
ice will be segregated and if the extra 
premium thus charged should prove 
more than the hazard which has been 
incurred, a refund of the balance will 
be made to continuing policyholders. 
This is equitable and fair for any in- 
surance now being effected. It means 
briefly that the life companies cannot 
possibly make any profit out of the 
soldiers’ insurance. A loss may be sus- 
tained on such new insurance, but it is 
minimized. 


PRACTICALLY all of the policies 

taken out before this country en- 
tered upon the war are now free from 
restriction as to military or naval serv- 
ice. Such service can be undertaken 
without payment of any extra premium 
whatever. Moreover it must always be 


borne in mind that the U. S. govern- 
ment furnishes certain forms of insur- 
ance free to all soldiers and sailors, 
while at the same time giving them an 
opportunity to take out $10,000 each of 
optional insurance at peace-time rates. 
The eggregation of all this optional in- 
surance is already about $30,000,000,000. 
On this gigantic amount of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ insurance the country 
agrees to assume all the hazards of 
war—a generous provision which in 
its educational effect will have a great 
influence for the good of the nation. 
The mortality outlays by the nation 
will doubtless be investigated and pub- 
lished from time to time; but on ac- 
count of the system in this country of 
distributing the expenses over various 
departments and bureaus, it is probable 
that the cost of administration will 
never be known. 


[Tt may be interesting to submit ex- 

amples of figures which help the 
actuary to make an intelligent forecast 
of the probable war mortality. In the 
first place we had careful analyses of 
experience in earlier wars—especially 
the war in South Africa. That war in- 
dicated a mortality from war and dis- 
ease of 38 per 100 per annum amongst 
men and 53 per 1,000 per annum 
amongst officers, during the whole 
duration of the war. The war fatali- 
ties were nearly double those of dis- 
ease in the case of officers, while the 
men showed the reverse condition— 
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INCE 1860 the Home Life of New 
York has been rendering good 
service and granting sound indem- 
nity through well established gen- 


eral agencies in the leading cities. 


The company was mutualized in 
1916 for the sole purpose of better- 
ing this service and precluding the 
possibility of any exploitation to the 
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about double the mortality from dis- 
ease as compared with war fatalities— 
an interesting illustration of extra care 
on the part of officers. During the in- 
tensive year of war—1899-1900—the 
mortality amongst officers — wounds 
and disease—ran up to 87 per 1,000. 


T HE European war had not made 

much progress before scientific in- 
surance men realized that past results 
would not be a safe guide for existing 
conditions. British companies fixed the 
extra premium for new insurance at 
$100 per $1,000 of insurance; afterwards 
most of them increased it to $150 per 
$1,000, and some of them even to $200 
per $1,000. The Australian Mutual 
Provident Company deliberately fixed 
the extra premium at a low rate ex- 
pecting to bear part of the loss—the 
original extra was $50 per $1,000—in- 
creased in 1916 to $75 per $1,000— 
which is now reported to be “far from 
adequate as shown by the experience 
of this war.” 


[* casting around for statistical in- 

formation we can use such items as 
these: During the first two or three 
months of the war Germany expected 
a rapid victory, thinking. the campaign 
would be like the Franco-German and 
Austro-German wars of about fifty 
years ago. They therefore published 
promptly full lists of casualties, ‘re- 
porting even the regiments involved. 
This valuable information was, how- 
ever, soon discontinued when it was 
found that the war was taking a seri- 
ous turn—yet it gave us a foundation. 


AMONGST other points that are 
gradually percolating down to 
students of the subject we find it re- 
ported of the British army that—‘in 
the first twelve months of the war 
6,000 officers and 95,000 men were 
killed.” We can only guess at the 
total number of men who were en- 
gaged and amongst whom these cas- 
ualties resulted. The British forces 
during the first twelve months of the 
war were not large—if we assume that 
the average was under 1,000,000 men 
(and considering the small army with 
which the campaign opened this figure 
seems a liberal—indeed a maximum 
—estimate)—then we find that the war 
casualties were probably well in excess 
of 10 percent—probably nearer 15 per- 
cent, or 150 per 1,000. 
“During one month in France, in 
1917, 27,000 men were killed from the 
British army.” . 


T HE city of Toronto has had a gen- 

eral experience which will have an 
interesting statistical value when the 
facts are finally developed. Already 
there have been nearly 1,100 deaths out 
of 10,000 men who were insured in the 
early stages of the war. Amongst 
actuaries we find that 390 have taken 
up service from the Institute of Actu- 
aries in London and 46, or over 11 per- 
cent, have been killed in action. 

The school I attended in boyhood 
has tried to keep a military roll since 
the war broke out. The latest figures 
—midsummer 1918—show that 2,776 
had enlisted for service in all branches. 
The fatal casualties and missing num- 
ber 476—which is over 17 percent of the 
total number enrolled since the begin- 
ning of the war. In such figures we 
have to make allowance for the average 
time since enlistment as well as for 
the fact that a considerable proportion 
have seen no active service at all. The 
bare figures which might indicate a 
single extra premium of nearly $170 
per $1,000 must therefore be radically 
modified to bring them into harmony 
with fact. 


si HE effect of the European war on 
the policyholders of one of the 
largest life companies in the world— 
the Prudential of London—is well il- 
lustrated by the accompanying chart. 
The basic lines of the chart show the 
normal mortality in time of peace as 
represented by 
i—The experience of the Prudential of 
London amongst all its industrial 
policyholders for the year 1913; and 


2—the English Life Mortality rate 
(male), being average English mor- 
tality during the years 1910-’11-’12. 


T HE two base lines do not vary 

much from one another—the gen- 
eral population mortality being a trifle 
more favorable than that of industrial 
policyholders of the Prudential (Lon- 
don). The first full calendar year in 
which the young men of Great Britain 
were exposed to the hazards of war 
was 1915, and they paid a heavy toll. 
The line representing that year’s ex- 
perience shows a highly increased 
death rate for all ages after seventeen; 
at age twenty-one the rate was about 
five times the experience in time of 
peace. Increases were still more 
marked in the two following years; in- 
deed during 1917 the mortality at age 
twenty was between 13 and 14 times 
as much as in normal peace time. Prior 
to the war the expected number of 
death claims was about 4 per 1,000 per 
annum; but since 1915 the claims at 
ages nineteen to twenty-three—swelled 
by the high death rate directly due to 
the war—were over 40 per 1,000 per 
year. This reflects the enormous in- 
crease in the mortality rate as applied 
to all insured lives—whether in active 
service or not. 


- HE funds of life companies are af- 


fected in more directions than that 


of increased mortality. Of even greater 
importance is the depreciation of se- 
curities held before the war. Life 
companies hold a considerable propor- 
tion of the accumulated wealth of the 
people in the reserve values of policies, 
and the investments representing such 
accumulations showed an immediate 
and large shrinkage on the outbreak of 
war in 1914. The force of this influ- 
ence had already been felt when we 
declared war last year, and the formal 
junction of this country with other al- 
lied nations had only a_ secondary 
effect. One might hope that the prin- 
cipal danger is already past. Extreme 
fluctuation has been minimized by the 
system in general use in this country 
whereby bonds of sound institutions, 
well secured and not in default in pay- 
ment of principal or interest, are car- 
ried at their amortized value; that is, at 
the original market or purchase price 
increased or diminished by the proper 
sum which will bring the bonds to their 
maturity value when they fall due. 
Also, the insurance commissioners have 
recommended average values of securi- 
ties over a considerable period in- 
stead of strict market values as of any 
particular date. These have acted as 
shock absorbers reducing the apparent 
shrinkage in securities, which did not 
have to be realized. 
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T HE effect of depreciation of securi- 
“ ties is partly offset by the higher 
interest earnings being secured on new 
investments. Nearly all of our life 
companies are growing; their funds are 
increasing, and they are making new 
investments from month to month. 
These new investments, together with 
the reinvestment of maturing funds, 
can be made at the depreciated prices 
and higher interest rates now available. 
Most companies, however, consider it a 
duty to place all available funds in 
Liberty Loans although the interest 
rate is less than the average rate earned 
on other investments. Apart from this 
consideration, it follows that, after the 
war, when monetary affairs resume 
their normal balance, the enhanced 
value of investments made during times 
of uncertainty will offset—perhaps 
more than offset—the depreciation or 
the losses on those investments which 
were made prior to the war. 


E must not forget also that most 

great wars have been followed by 
a period of depression, even a “panic.” 
The word is rather unfortunate be- 
cause the condition is foreseen by 
most careful thinkers. We must have 
and cannot escape from ‘a period of 
readjustment. The war activities slow 
down or stop, and the energies of the 
people must be, diverted into other 
channels. This European war will in- 
fluence the future of the United States 
far more than is yet generally believed. 


The possibilities of foreign trade are: 


beyond the wildest dreams of only a 
few years ago. International invest- 
ments will be common and a broader 
sympathy with foreign affairs will be 


manifest as the result of millions of : 


Americans ‘serving in Europe. For 
some time after the war civilian trade 
is likely to remain good because of 
scarcity . during the war. Working 
men and women have been earning 
good wages and when they find that 
civilian requirements, and even desires, 
can be met they are tempted to buy 
freely during the period immediately 
following the negotiation of peace. 
Merchants supply themselves with 
stocks of goods to meet the demand, 
and manufacturers are only too willing 
to keep their mills and factories busy. 


A REVULSION is _ likely—almost 

certain—to follow; a readjustment 
of prices of commodities must take 
place; workers have to find new fields; 
wages begin to fall; and with this 
change in the tide bankers and manu- 
facturers become more conservative in 
their dealings, and will not extend 
credit as freely as before. In such 
times the weak go to the wall. Those 
who foresee the probable trend of 
events are careful in their borrowings, 
also in their outstanding accounts. 
Such people come through a crisis with 
nothing worse than a few weeks of 
anxiety; but many show their lack of 
preparedness and suffer accordingly. 
Widespread knowledge of the need of 
readjustment has the effect of reduc- 
ing the danger—hence it is well to 
ventilate this question on all possible 
occasions. The readjustment is in- 
evitable, a crisis in the process prob- 
able, but can be averted by adequate 
education. 


Most life companies are in a very 

strong position to meet such 
readjustments. The system of amor- 
tization already mentioned is an im- 
portant safeguard. Investments are 
diversified and of such a type that sud- 
den fluctuations do not affect all of 
them at once. Most of the companies 
carry a reasonable amount of free sur- 
plus; many could with advantage carry 
a little more especially in view of the 
deferred dividend distribution periods 
still to be met. Lastly, the purchases 
of government securities (Liberty 
Bonds) being so freely made will be of 
great help in the time of adjustment. 
We may be making these purchases as 
a patriotic duty; but virtue brings its 
reward, and the enhanced value in 
event of peace will add further to the 
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IHICAGO has no bars that keep out men 
who were not born or raised there. It 
is not a city of old families or of vested 
connections and acquaintances. It is 
one of those healthy exemplifications of 
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stability of life companies during the 
process of readjustment. 

If the war lasts for another year or 
two, while business conditions may 
continue good, life companies must nec- 
essarily suffer from increased mortal- 
ity and probably also from other 
causes. Thousands of young man 
carry insurance policies which cover 
the war hazard without extra premium. 
On such policies the companies-must 
suffer heavy losses. While we may feel 
quite certain that our losses will be far 
less than those of British companies, 
nevertheless, it may be intefésting to 
quote a summary of the experience of 
such companies in the matter of di- 
vided distribution (bonuses) _ since 
1914: 


ei HE following is a statement of the 
effect of the war on the valuation 
basis and the rate of bonus of those 
British offices which have had a valua- 
tion since the outbreak of the war. I 
have excluded five cases; two of offices 
which at their last pre-war valuation 
did not declare a bonus, and three of 
offices where a comparison of the pre- 
war bonus and the latest bonus could 
not easily be made. In the case of 





FREDERICK W. FULLER 
CuwNERAL AGENT EguitasBLte Lire or New York 
Springfield, Mass. 


offices with annual valuations, I have 
used the latest of these valuations. 
iin of Offices——, 


Bon 
Bonus dessenaed ae 
main- or 
tained passed eomel Total 
Valuation basis 


maintained ...... 7 21 2 30 
Valuation basis 
weakened ........ 2 6 oe 8 
Valuation basis 
strengthened .... .. 1 os 1 
BRMMN cicsaesenee 9 28 2 39 


“Of the 28 offices whose bonuses have 
gone down, 20 gave no bonus at all, or 
only made an arrangement as to in- 
terim bonus in the case of claims. Of 
the whole 4% offices (including the five 
omitted in the statement) 22, or ex- 
actly one-half, gave no bonus at their 
latest valuation. There still remain 
about 20 offices which have not yet had 
a valuation since the outbreak of war, 
including some of the most important 
in the country.” — Sir David Paulin, 
1917. 


NE of the large Canadian companies 

recently reduced its annual dividend 
by about 25 percent. Others are likely 
to follow this lead. The Australian 
Mutual Provident—already quoted— 
has made a large reduction in its divi- 
dend. American life companies cannot 
expect to be exempt from the influ- 
ences spreading over the world. Mor- 
tality will increase; expenses are higher 
in many particulars such as taxation, 
wages, material, etc. Accordingly we 
must look for a reduction in dividends, 
not only by reason of the decreased 
earnings, but also by way of prepara- 
tion for the period of readjustment al- 


ready discussed. Personally I do not 
anticipate that any serious reduction 
in dividends to policyholders will take 
place; and the subject is still in the 
stage of an “impression”’—results will 
not be tangible for:some time to come. 


HE insurance of soldiers and sail- 

ors will have a vastly greater eco- 
nomic effect than the framers of the 
first draft of the law ever imagined. It 
will educate millions of the brightest 
young men of the nation as to their 
intrinsic value to the community; it 
will accustom them to think of their 
worth in fitting figures; it lays a new 
foundation for future expansion which 
to me is as a happy dream—it prom- 
ises so much for the nation in meeting 
the hardships of the fatherless house- 
hold. 

It is always interesting to observe 
the attempts from time to time to inter- 
fere with economic laws. Excessive 
restrictions defeat themselves. An in- 
teresting example is seen in the sug- 
gestion, made when this country en- 
tered on the war last ‘year, that all 
companies should charge a uniform 
extra premium of $37.50 per $1,000, the 
extra premium to be paid by all soldiers 
in service, whether here or abroad. 
The idea was to spread the extra over 
a larger area so that it might be in- 
dividually less. It failed to take into 
consideration one of the elements of 
human nature, and economic laws 
proved themselves superior to the at- 
tempted regulations. 


“dy HOSE who expected to stay in the 

United States, attached to quarter- 
masters’ departments, camp training 
officers, etc., refused to pay the extra 
premium, since it was altogether too 
high for the hazard they were likely 
to incur. On the other hand, those 
who knew they were going abroad 
were willing to make application be- 
cause they were to obtain their protec- 
tion too cheaply and below cost price. 
In order to protect themselves, the 


companies which adopted this rule 
rigidly restricted the amount they 
would take on any one life—many re- 
fusing to consider any applicant with- 
in the draft age for more than $1,000. 
Soldiers needing protection under such 
rules could not have obtained it. Other 
companies adopted the rule of charging 
10 per cent ($100 for each $1,000 of in- 
surance) in the case of ¢hose men sent 
abroad on active military duty; while 
granting free permits for military serv- 
ice for one year within the United 
States, and the same extra premium 
afterwards if they went abroad on act- 
ive service. Under such rules which 
approached closer to a scientific group- 
ing of risks, a considerable amount of 
life insurance has been written since 
the war broke out. 


L IFE insurance is not yet viewed as 

a necessity, as it should be—it has 
still to be sold, and the desire for it 
has to be fostered by the agent. We 
saw this in the way the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ insurance had to be managed 
in order to insure that it would be gen- 
erously taken. Men will not pay an 
excessive price for nonhazardous oc- 
cupations so as to share their good for- 
tune with those who incur danger. The 
danger carries with it extra pay which 
compensates by insurance or otherwise, 
and extra hazard cannot therefore be 
imposed on the larger group which in- 
cludes some who are not exposed to 
the danger. Premiums must be equit- 
ably assessed, also the healthy will 
swarm by themselves. 


W E see the same economic principle 

sometimes more clearly in the undue 
regulation of fire insurance in certain 
states and territories. On several oc- 
casions an entire state has been un- 
able to secure fire protection because 
of regulations which have driven some 
of the best companies away. Or, again, 
if the tariff regulations reduce the pre- 
miums to an unprofitable basis, as they 
occasionally do, the interested property 


owners cannot obtain insurance at all 
at the rate which the tariff permits. 
The tariff for boarding houses in one 
state having become so low that no 
good company would take the risk, the 
proprietor changed his license, called 
his boarding house a hotel, came under 
a new tariff, and paid the rate applic- 
able to hotel property, without any 
vital change in the risk. Or, again, the 
tariff applicable to department stores 
protected by sprinklers has in some 
instances been placed too low. Being 
unable to obtain fire protection by in- 
surance, the owner of one large house 
quietly stored a few gallons of gaso- 
line in his basement so that they could 
be easily seen by the next fire inspector 
who was invited to view the premises. 
The storage of the gasoline, even in 
small quantity, was sufficient to bring 
the department store under another 
classification and enabled the proprietor 
to get the desired fire insurance pro- 
tection at the higher price he was will- 
ing to pay. Thus it is that ingenuity 
and economic laws combine to defeat 
the evils of excessive legislative regu- 
lation. 

A careful and analytical study of the 
scientific factors affecting our business 
of life insurance indicate that its pros- 
pects were never brighter than today; 
‘yet we have reason for sincere thank- 
fulness that the destinies of the world 
are not left in the hands of men! 


Federation of Free People 


Reviewing the events that led up to 
the war Mr. Kingsley of the New York 
Life, as a post-prandial speaker at the 
banquet, followed closely the policies 
of President Wilson in relation to the 
great conflict and concluded his master- 
ful address by the assertion that to 
insure a lasting peace after the war 
there must be a federation not of the 
nations but of the free peoples of the 
world and that ‘the great prophet of 
the new evangel is Woodrow Wilson. 
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WELCOME FROM 
New York President 


New York, Sept. 4. 


President Orra S. Rogers, of the 
New York Association, welcomed the 
delegates and visitors at the Wednes- 
day morning session. He told of some 
of the important features of the city. 
He said in part: ; 

We New Yorkers are proud of these 
points of interest, but we are more 
proud of our people, especially at this 
time, for nowhere in America have the 
people more loyally supported the 
great cause of liberty for which we are 
fighting than the great financiers and 
business men of New York. I wish I 
could tell you of some of the sacrifices 
our men, and women too, are making. 

To all these interests, and many 
more, I bid you welcome. We are glad 
to have you with us and we hope that 
your stay among us will be so pleas- 
ant that when the busy days of this 
convention are over, you will not be 
ready to go but will want to tarry 
longer. 

And to you agents from afar, if you 
have any policyholders or prospects in 
our city whom you want to write for 
large policies, we say: Write them up 
and, as always, we will do all we can 
to help you get them examined and 
give you every assistance possible. 

To our Canadian friends, it seems 
fitting that we should extend a more 
hearty welcome than ever before. We 
are standing shoulder to shoulder like 
brothers in the great struggle for the 
protection of human rights and we are 
glad today that you are here to join us 
in our deliberations and efforts for the 
protection of the home. Please forget 
through the next few days that ‘you are 
Canadians and we are of the states, 
but please feel as we feel—that we are 
all Americans and: in closing, I say: 
Thrice welcome! Our city is yours! 
Make it your home! 


Tell of Women’s 
Big Opportunities 


MBS: JENNIE WATKINS made one 
of the hits of the convention by 
using three instead of the ten minutes 
allotted her for a discussion of women’s 
opportunities. She said: 

Mr. Priddy has requested me to give 
a ten minute talk. He also stated that 
the time limit for the gentlemen would 
be from three to five minutes. We now 
know the reason why the men write 
more business—they say more in less 
time. 

From the viewpoint of a woman who 

has had nine years of practical experi- 
ence, it is my opinion that never in the 
history of the world have women had 
greater opportunities in the life insur- 
ance business than at the present time. 
Able-bodied men between the ages of 
18 and 45 are being called for service 
with the government. Women must 
take their places not only in the home 
circle but in the business world also. It 
now becomes necessary for the women 
to protect those who may be dependent 
upon them. Thus our opportunity— 
women  selling—women  buying—life 
insurance, 
_For nine years I have had the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman mem- 
ber of the $200,000 Club—and while 
opportunities for selling life insurance 
have been greater this year than ever 
before, I have devoted only three 
months of the year to this work. Dur- 
ing these three months I have paid for 
$275,000. The remaining months were 
given to Uncle Sam—I was doing “my 
bit.” I succeeded in selling about $8,000 
worth of War Savings Stamps, organ- 
ized a Red Cross unit that stands today 
on the honor roll for service, raised 
enough money to purchase an ambu- 
lance and sold Liberty bonds of every 
issue. Last, but by no means least, I 
believe that I have demonstrated that a 
woman can pive a three minute talk. 
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Privileges and Obligations 


HE president of the American Life 
Convention was officially recog- 
nized on the program. He comes 
from Dallas, Tex., where he is presi- 
dent of the Southland Life. Harry L. 
Seay received many compliments on 
his address, “Our privileges and Obliga- 


tions,” it being in part: 
] FEEL that we are co-workers in a 
wonderful cause; that we enjoy an 
unusual privilege; that it means a great 
deal to be in the insurance business. 
It means to labor constantly without 
thought of self, to find indifference and 
opposition, at times, where you should 
have active assistance, to meet criti- 
cism with patience and the open at- 
tacks of ignorance without resentment, 
to plead with others for their own good, 
to follow sleepless nights with days of 
incessant toil, to strive continuously 
without ever completely attaining. 
But this is only half the truth. It 
means also to come in contact with 
the thinkers and doers of the land; to 
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GENERAL AGENT COLUMBIAN NATIONAL AND RE- 
TIRING SECRETARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


St. Louis 


be associated with ambitious youths 
and highminded men; to live in an at- 
mosphere charged with the ideas of the 
country’s best and greatest captains of 
industry; to dream of a golden age, 
not in the past, but in the future; and 
to have the exalted privilege of striv- 
ing to make that dream a reality, to 
build up a monument of material con- 
quest and make daily life richer and 
fuller, to spiritualize wealth and convert 
it into weal, to enrich personal char- 
acter and elevate human relationships, 
to leave the imprint of one’s life on 
a great and immortal business—this, 
too, is to be an insurance man. 
THE privileges, the obligations and 
the hardships of insurance men have 
been pronounced and strangely inter- 
woven since America’s entry into the 
war. I know our ranks have shown 
as much patriotism as any, and were 
you to attempt to construct a service 
flag with a star for each of your mem- 
bership now in the service, you would 
encounter difficulty in procuring cloth 
erough to make it, and even if you 
could obtain it you could not find a 
hall large enough in which to unfurl it. 
For God’s sake don’t let our country 
get under pacifist control—not now, 
while our armies are whipping the 
Huns whenever they can catch up with 
them—not now, while the allied troops 
are slowly wending their way to a 
summer to be spent in Germany—not 
now, while the hopes of the world are 
high that the tide now turning shall 


not ebb till it has. submerged the mili- 
es despotism that set the universe on 
re. 


AS a labor union man in the ranks 

said to his fellows taking a strike 
vote in a shipyard—“This is a hell of 
a time to strike,” so let us say to every 
pacifist that dares to start his propa- 
ganda, “This is a hell of a time to talk 
oi peace.” There can be no peace while 
there exists in the heart of the Kaiser 
and is embedded in the hopes of the 
German people the same mad passion 
for power that precipitated this terrible, 
this cruel and inhuman catastrophe 
whose vastness is staggering to human 
minds. It does not suffer by compari- 
son with the plans of Lucifer and his 
cohorts of angels. 

Those advocating peace at this time 
are immorally disposed to concede that 
there is no right and no wrong in 
the present titanic struggle. They en- 
dorse that doctrine of the absolute 
unmorality of nations where national 
interest is concerned, which is behind 
the Prussian view of its rights in this 
war. It is a practical fact that peace 
without victory would represent a 
degradation of human conscience too 
terrible to conceive and would place a 
premium on future wars of aggression 
that would hold the world in conflict 


throughout all time. 
|? is against this idea that the world 
is fighting. Progress is not mechani- 
cal, but moral. It is idle to suppose 
that when the war’‘is over all the mis- 
chief done can be quickly remedied. 
It must necessarily survive until a new 
body of progress is restored. It is for 
this as well as for many other reasons 
than an inconclusive peace is unthink- 
able. All that we have striven for and 
can hope to attain is despised and de- 
fied if the conditions that led up to the 
present war are allowed to survive. A 
compromise peace would be a victory 
for the forces of wrong, and would per- 
petuate those things which have made 
such a deadly inroad upon the world’s 
resources of justice and righteousness. 


T has been said that wars are merely 

food problems and can be prevented 
only by a world federation which rec- 
ognizes the bread and butter problems 
of all nationalities. We must conserve 
our strength to force a treaty of peace 
that deals fairly with all peoples, and 
to enforce our demand that an inter- 
national tribunal guarantee the fulfill- 
ment of every clause of that treaty. 
Armies and navies cannot with safety 
be disbanded unless there is an alli- 
ance for the protection of the economic 
problems of the nations and for the 
development of the undeveloped coun- 
tries of the world—for every country is 


more or less undeveloped, and each has 
something from the soil, climate, or the 
genius of its people that the others need 
and can use. 

In this development, wise statesman- 
ship and the principle of the Golden 
Rule are more important than armies 
or navies; and wise policies and such 
principles can only prevail if you and 
all our people get behind our repre- 
sentatives and let them know they have 
your unconditioned cooperation. 


E can lessen our country’s difficul- 

ties, and its difficulties are many—if 
we forget our petty worries and griev- 
ances. Already it has had to take con- 
trol of fuel, food, railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone systems. Already 
the capital of the world is under gov- 
ernment control, and labor must also 
come under that control so that there 
will follow supervision of output and 
distribution. There is no other solu- 
tion than for the union of the control- 
ling forces of labor and capital. Soc1- 
ety must work for capital and its in- 
crease, and capital must work for labor 
and its uplift, not individually only, but 


collectively in nations. 
PERMIT me to remind you at this 
time that we are acting as a nation, 
that we have laid aside our selfish views 
and are laboring for the good of all; and 
as the nation is fighting with a con- 
certed effort, we must acknowledge a 
few universal truths, and as nearly as 
possible be of one mind on these vital 
issues affecting our conduct of this war, 
the character of peace to be signed 
and our obligations under the new con- 
ditions to be created when a world now 
bent on destruction begins to devote its 
efforts to readjusting and rebuilding. 
It is urgently important that our 
entire population should realize that 
every muscular movement of every in- 
dividual in the United States has a 
direct bearing on the war and will have 
a like bearing on our accomplishments 
under the peace that is to follow war, 
Every idle moment, every failure any- 
where to produce with farm and tac- 
tory, every lost motion, is a crime 
against the civilization of the world, 
Every man, woman and child should be 
trained for efficiency so that they can 
concentrate their efforts and their sacri- 
fices for the one great purpose. 
AS we go deeper into this war we 
may arrive at a point where no man 
has any individual rights except the 
right of production for the country and 
its defense. The right to the pursuit 
‘of happiness fails if we lose the right 
to life and liberty, unless we can find 
happiness in production for the com- 
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mon good. Neither capital nor labor 
have rights in time of national peril, to 
increased fortune or bettered position. 
The inheritors and controllers of capi- 
tal and the owners of industries must 
put all to work for production in the 
line most needed in the crisis we now 


face. 
WE should not look upon the labors 
we perform and the sacrifices we 
suffer for our country and our allies 
as duties, but as privileges. It has 
been said that the noblest utterance 
of our President in this world crisis 
found expression in a single word—the 
word “privileged”—when he said, “To 
such a task we can dedicate our lives 
and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with 
the pride of those who know that the 
day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth, 
and the happiness and peace which she 
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has traded.” That word “privileged” 
sounded the loftiest note. It means 
that in this war we are something more 
than subjects driven by an imperious 
government to sacrifice and slaughter, 
but are free men battling for the heri- 
tage of liberty given us by our fathers. 
The effort we put forth is the acid test 
of our intentions and should we fail 
we should put the words of our great 
President to open shame in the eyes 
of the world—what a farce his prom- 
ises would be if the business man 
shirks and the laboring man strikes. 


Conserve on 


Entertainment 


New York, Sept. 6. 


FOLLOWING a resolution to cut out 

unnecessary frills and entertainments, 
the only free entertainment provided 
for the delegates and their guests was 
the reception Wednesday evening, at 
which those attending were treated to 
high class music, followed by dancing. 

Additional entertainment for the 
women attending the convention was 
provided by a concert Thursday after- 
noon, tendered by the Aeolian company, 
and a musical entertainment and con- 
cert also tendered the women of the 
convention by the John Wanamaker 
store Friday, which date happened to 
be the anniversary of Lafayette and also 
of the first battle of the Marne. 
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A GREAT CRISIS 


state manager of the Kansas 

City Life, and vice-president of 

the National Association made a com- 
prehensive report. He said in part: 

My work for the year has been very 

largely with the associations of the 

southwest, many of which show a 
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healthy increase in membership. This 
is especially true of the North Texas 
association which is located in Dallas. 


It increased 65% in new members. 


Throughout the year life insurance 
workers in our district have had a 
prominent part in all war activities, 
many of them devoting the major por- 
tion of their time to it. Looking back 
over the work of the year and drawing 
aside the curtain for a brief glimpse of 
the future, Iam deeply impressed with 
the greater purpose of life insurance 
as measured by the needs of today, and 
the opportunities of those engaged in 
the business to render a more effective 
and lasting service. 


JN this proposition we have embodied 

two lines of service—Company and 
Salesmen. The demands of the times 
clearly warrant a great effort upon the 
part of life insurance workers to in- 
crease the service which they have 
been rendering to the American people. 
The big question for us to consider is 
how can this be done? We find the 
answer in the history of this organiza- 
tion, the development of which marks 
the increase in character and volume 
of service which the life insurance 
workers of America have rendered. It, 
therefore, logically follows that we, as 
life insurance workers, in order to in- 
crease our services, are deeply con- 
cerned in the further development of 
the life underwriters association. 


i HE conserving of all local associa- 

tions by increasing their member- 
ship and cementing a _ relationship 
founded upon respect, justice, consid- 
eration, cooperation and_ brotherly 
love between each member and his or 
her respective association is the big 
thing that stands out before this as- 
sociation .today. We must show to 
every life insurance worker that the 
result. which the: association has 


achieved during the past ten or fifteen 
years have elevated the business of life 
underwriting and made it more profi- 
table for all engaged in the business. 
All life insurance salesmen in or out 
of the association are directly the bene- 
ficiaries of the good work which has 
been done by this organization. No 
man or woman should profit by work 
done by others without manifesting a 
proper appreciation and desire to co- 
operate with them in a common cause. 
Since the association had advanced the 
cause of true life insurance and made 
the efforts of every worker more profit- 
able than in the past, all life insurance 
salesmen should be identified with the 
association. To be content with any 
other position is to act from a selfish 
motive, or through lack of proper in- 
formation. 

“Great crises produce great men.” 
Let us hope the new problem which 
life insurance is called upon to help 
solve will produce captains and leaders 
equal to the emergency. 


THE institution of legal reserve life 

insurance has crowned itself with 
many laurels of victory in the service 
which it has rendered to mankind by 
making it possible for the family unit to 
be continued as one of the definite, in- 
tegral parts of our social being after 
the bread-winner has passed away; by 
assisting the individual to provide for 
himself an old age fund; by relieving 
public institutions of the expense and 
responsibility of taking care of thou- 
sands of widows and orphans; by en- 
couraging education; by fostering home 
building; and by many other indirect 
benefits resulting from the great hu- 
man service rendered. In other words, 
it is a great human shock absorber. 


and a Great Opportunity 


for Great Leaders 
Great Business . . 


in a 


But a new condition now confronts 

the American people. Some new 
gigantic problems are to be solved,.and 
in solving them legal reserve life in- 
surance can be made one of the great- 
est of all agencies in successfully meet- 
ing the issues. However, great as it 
is it can do but little without an army 
of workers. The life insurance worker 
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of today constitutes one of the most 
aggressive and constructive agencies 
for progress that is known to our 
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modern social life. 
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Payment of the first premium 
for a life insurance policy calls 
for a revision of the family 
budget. It is usually the hardest 
premium to collect. 

After a man has decided to 
save so much a year for life in- 
surance, why not encourage him 
also to save his annual dividends 
by selling him a Mutual Benefit 
policy on the Accelerative En- 
dowment plan? This unique 
Mutual Benefit feature was orig- 


inated in 1875 for the benefit 


of the man who desires the low 


Ordinary Life rate, but who 
doesn’t want to “die to win.” 
Americans are being urged to 
save food scraps. They should 
also be encouraged to save their 
money scraps—not only for their 
own but for the national good. 
Life insurance dividends are in a 
sense “money scraps, in that 
when they are received in reduc- 
tion of premiums they frequent- 
ly slip away from the insured 
without doing any material ser- 
vice. When they are system- 
atically applied on the Accelera- 


tive Endowment plan by the man 
of thrift, not only do they have 
the effect of changing a “Life” 
policy into an ‘adlaneeneahy” but 
also every dividend applied on 
this plan becomes itself the 
source of future surplus, thus 
causing bigger dividends. The 
Mutual Benefit is the one Com- 
pany that can show actual ma- 
turity results under this unique 
and attractive saving plan, which 
was: selected by applicants for 
46% of the Mutual Benefit’s 


new business last year. 


Send for leaflet showing “How It Works in Practice.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
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When our nation was brought into 
this great conflict it had a small bonded 
indebtedness equal to $9.87 per capita. 
Should this conflict last another year, 
which it probably will, it is conserva- 
tively estimated that we will have a 
bonded indebtedness by that time of at 
least $50,000,000,000. A bonded in- 
debtedness of $50,000,000,000 will give 
us a National pro rated indebtedness 
of about $500. One out of five is the 
bread-winner and the debt payer. 
Therefore, the average debt payer of 
the United States will soon find him- 
self under a national obligation of at 
least $2,500, to be discharged through 
his agents—the governmental officials. 
Upon the financial strength and solv- 
ency of the citizen rests the security 
of this nation. If his financial status, 
as head of the family, is sound, then 
he is in a position to discharge all 
obligations toward his family and so- 
ciety, including his part of the national 
debt. 


[N weighing the conditions now exist- 

ing, national and international, we 
find there was never a time in the 
history of the world when a man was 
more valuable to his country than now. 
It is estimated that it takes four men 
to provide the munitions, hospital sup- 
plies and food, operate the transporta- 
tion lines, etc., for the one man who 
actually fights in the trenches. Upon 
the conservation of the life value of 
our people depends largely our ability 
to develop and maintain our industries, 
increase commercial trade balances 
with the world, incur obligations and 
provide for their liquidation in the 
future. Now, it is in this relation and 
under the present existing conditions 
that legal life insurance can render a 
greater service to our people than it 
has rendered in the past. 


HE individual, especially the one 

who remains at home, must be made 
to realize that the government is not 
something separate and distinct from 
himself, but is a gigantic human, co- 
operative force of which he is a part- 
ner; that his government’s obligation 
is his obligation and that in “Safety 
First” he must provide for the liquida- 
tion of his part of our national debt. 
Assuming that his part of this national 
obligation will be $2,500, then it is the 
patriotic duty of the individual to so 
conserve his life value that the fruits 
of it can be used in part at least to 
liquidate this national indebtedness. 
How can this be done? By the indi- 
vidual following the same reasonable 
course of precaution that he demands 
of all gilt-edged: institutions. 


UR federal reserve banking system 

is the most powerful institution in 
modern finance. The strength of this 
institution is made possible because of 
the legal reserve maintained, this be- 
ing its very life blood. The fire com- 
panies, the casualty companies and 
degal reserve life companies are render- 
ing a service to mankind today which, 
aif we were to attempt to eliminate, 
would to a large degree paralyze all of 
our industries. Yet the underlying 
principle in the contracts issued by all 
of those companies is that the com- 
pany’s obligations are absolutely guar- 
anteed by a reserve maintained suffi- 
cient to protect the contract. 

The individual must be made to 
realize the absolute necessity and im- 
portance of carrying a sufficient reserve 
in the form of legal reserve life insur- 
ance to protect his life value, the fruits 
of which his family and his government 
will need in discharging for him his 
private and national debts. 


HIS national obligation, maturing 
during the next 15 to 25 years, will 
be liquidated by a tax upon the in- 
_ dustry and life value fruits of the 
individual. By carrying a sufficient re- 
serve to protect his life value the indi- 
vidual will thereby greatly enhance the 
productiveness of the industries which 
he directs. This will enable him more 
easily to take care of his part of the 
direct tax which will be levied in order 
to liquidate his part of this national 


indebtedness. Should he die before the 
obligation is discharged, the reserve 
which he is carrying in the form of life 
insurance will immediately assist those 
who will take charge of his business in 
liquidating his obligations. It is the 
patriotic duty of every citizen to look 
this proposition squarely in the face 
and to prepare at once to meet safely 
the issue. 


[t rests with the individual life insur- 
ance worker and his association to 
drive home to our people the import- 
ance of using legal reserve life insur- 
ance to form a reserve basis that will 
enable them to discharge their obliga- 
tions. Certainly there was never a 
time in the history of our government 
when it behooved any body of men so 
much as now to pull together, to co- 
operate, to share each other’s burdens 
to the maximum of their ability. 

As life insurance workers we are 
constructive agencies rendering a pub- 
lic service; as servants of the people it 
is our patriotic duty as true citizens to 
sell our services for the maximum 
price. In selling our services there is 
a corporate service. The companies, 
without our activity, would not be able 
to render a service of any considerable 
note. This has been fully demonstrated 
in the history of those companies at- 
tempting to handle life insurance by 
correspondence. 


HOWEVER, by cooperating with 

our companies, studying their prob- 
lems, but greatest of all, studying the 
institution of life insurance and how 
we may best present the service that 
it offers to the American people, we 
can be of inestimable help to our com- 
panies and the public. If we sell our 
services in this sense for the maximum 
price, we, as individuals, may be lost 
sight of, but we will be banded togeth- 
er as one great army of workers, work- 
ing for the institution of legal reserve 
life insurance and our respective com- 
panies. We are serving a common 
cause, and if we are to assist this great 
institution around which we have cast 
our lot to render the maximum service 
of which it is capable, it is up to us 
as individuals to give our very all to 
the best and maximum of our ability. 
On this basis, who will attempt to 
question the proposition that we will 
sell our services for the maximum 
price? 


UT, again, in the selling of our serv- 

ices for the maximum price, let us 
consider it for a moment from the indi- 
vidual’s. standpoint. The individual 
who gives his all has something to 
show for it. In this connection I am 
reminded of a little quotation—“The 
world wants more men who are thor- 
ough; we have so many starters but 
so few finishers.” Point out a dozen 
men who have been successful in life 
and investigation will demonstrate 
every man in the bunch to be a finisher, 
a stayer, and a laster. Thoroughness 
is the true test of permanency. The 
half-an-half humans who never com- 
plete, never perfect, are pretty small 
potatoes and few in a hill. The fellow 
who puts the coping on a job, who 
completes a thing, is in big demand. 
Truly this is the ideal of the individual 
in selling his services for the maximum 
price. 


IN our ranks we can number workers 
by the hundreds who are rendering 
a service for legal reserve life insur- 
ance and to the association of life 
underwriters, which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. The income 
which they are personally receiving is 
only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the value of the service which 
they are rendering to the cause. 

The readers of our profession, re- 
gardless of where they are located, are 
selling their services for a good price, 
but they can render a still greater ser- 
vice that will be of inestimable value 
to their coworkers. Little petty dif- 
ferences must be broken down. We 
must cooperate with each other if we 
are to aid legal reserve life insurance 


in rendering the maximum service of 
which it is capable. No other program 
is in keeping with the dignity and im- 
portance of our great calling. 


ACH of us, as coworkers in this 

great cause, must appreciate the 
fact that man-power is the only thing 
that counts; and the service which we 
are rendering to the public will be de- 
termined by the amours of real man- 
power which goes into the service. We 
must drive with a singleness of pur- 
pose, and above all things pursue our 
work along a path of definite, proven 
lines of underwriting. We must get a 
clear vision of that correct path of 
service and pursue it to the end. The 
path is clearly marked by unmistakable 
signs. Those workers who got the true 
vision of the service to be rendered in 
our business, have made sacrifices, spent 
much money, and have done a vast 
amount of hard work in order to blaze 
out an unmistakable path, the right 
path, the path which we should all fol- 
low, and as long as we follow that path 
we will be happy, we will make head- 
way. Pursuing this path, it will be 
possible for each of us to develop his 
maximum man-power in this service. 

Let us, as representatives of the 
greatest thing on earth, realize that we 
possess almost unlimited man-power; 
but in order that it may work and serve 
in keeping with the greater purpose of 
life insurance as measured by the needs 
of today, we, as individuals, must stick 
to the beaten path. 


Report of Vice 
President Dillon 


M J. DILLON, of St. Paul, manager 

* of the Pacific Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent of the National association, made 
his report stating that his first duty 
after the last convention was to attend 
the association meeting at St. Paul and 
make a report on the National meeting 
at New Orleans. He told how the St. 
Paul life men participated in the 
Liberty loan and other government 
campaigns. Mr. Dillon visited a num- 
ber of local associations during the 
year, including Wheeling, W. Va, 
Minneapolis and others. In company 
with President A. O. Eliason, of the 
Minnesota association, he assisted in 
organizing the Red River Valley as- 
sociation at Fergus Falls, Minn. This 
gives Minnesota four associations. The 
Minnesota. association at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis association, Duluth asso- 
ciation and Red River Valley associa- 
tion. 


MRE. DILLON represented the Na- 

tional association at a conference of 
officials of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents at Chicago, who were consider- 
ing legislative taxation matters. Mr. 
Dillon attended the meeting: of the 
Northwest Congress at Fargo,’ made a 
number of trips to North Dakota, mak- 
ing addresses at soime local points in 
the state. Mr. Dillon believes that the 
country should be divided into prac- 
tical congress sections, that life in- 
surance congresses -be organized and 
the holding of their meetings be 
planned so that the National president 
and his associates can attend. For the 
purpose of organizing these congresses 
he believes it would be very necessary 
for the National association to have a 
traveling representative who could act 
as organizer. 


[XN conclusion he said: 

_ “In no other way can the member- 
ship of the National association be in- 
creased so fast as it could by the proper 
development of sectional underwriters’ 
congresses. This was clearly proven 
the past year in North Dakota. That 
association had 25 members a year ago. 


Today, through the influence of the : 


Northwest Congress and its energetic 
president, that association increased its 
membershin nearly 500 per cent, now 
having 132.” 
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SALESMEN 


$100 Monthly Income Policy 
for $36 per Year 


The Alco Income is solely 
an income policy, a fitting 
complement to a life insurance 
contract. 


BECAUSE 


It has no death indemnity 
and does not compete with 
life insurance, but in combina- 
tion with a life policy com- 
pletes the circle of personal 
protection. 


To you this contract pre- 
sents an opportunity to enter 
a large and lucrative field with 
every advantage in your favor. 
The price of the contract, for 
exactly what prospects desire, 
carries an appeal that will win 
you friends. 


The ALCO INCOME POL- 
ICY is a product of brains 
and experience, not guess 
work, i 


There is not a single frill in 
the policy. Not even a prin- 
cipal sum. Every frill costs 
money. 


Our Alco Income Policy 
costs $36.00 a year. A com- 
mercial policy without a prin- 
cipal sum costs $52.50 a year 
—$16.50 a year for frills. 
Therefore give your clients the 
opportunity of providing com. 
plete coverage for loss of time 
without the costly trimmings 


With our Alco Income Pol- 


icy you can increase your 
REE 


1. Business 

2. Income 

3. Acquaintances 
4. Friends 


What more can a represent- 
ative insurarice man in any 
line ask for? It is yours for 
the askinz, but do it now. 


AMERICAN LIABILITY 
COMPANY 


W. R. SANDERS, Secretary 
Second National Bank Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$100,000 Insurance Departmen 
Deposit, for over eight years to 
guarantee claimants. Never 


touched. Income—That’s all. 
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Executive Committee Meeting 


EW YORK, Sept. 3.—At the ses- 
N sion of the executive committee 

of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, held today, the sev- 
eral reports submitted all dealt with 
matters of serious interest to life in- 
surance men. Each had been prepared 
with unusual care. and by those having 
peculiar opportunity to know whereof 
they spoke, and the enthusiastic ap- 
plause given their reading sufficiently 
attested the sympathy of the members 
generally with the past work gf the 
committeemen and their suggestions 
for future labor. 


BEFORE a fair-sized audience J. K. 

Voshell, of Baltimore, chairman of 
the executive committee, called the 
body to order after the delegates had 
been properly registered, received their 
necessary tickets and attended to other 
preliminaries. Vice-President M. 
Dillon, of St. Paul, told of the activities 
of the life men in the northwest and 
the progress made in the territory in 
the interest of co-operation. He re- 
cited the part taken by agents in the 
various Liberty loan campaigns and of 
the aid given in every “help win the 
war” movement. 

The address of Vice-President Or- 
ville Thorp, of Dallas, was followed 
with unusually close attention, and so 
pleased were the executive committee- 
men with the statements made therein 
that it was unanimously agreed Mr. 
Thorp repeat the address before the 
general meeting of the association. 


Atso of pronounced interest was the 

address of Henry J. Powell, of 
Louisville, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on laws and legislation. The work 
of this body, because of unusual con- 
ditions in the country, was exception- 


ally burdensome during the past year, ° 


the committeemen spending a great 
deal of time and thought in consider- 
ing measures offered in the federal and 
various state legislatures affecting the 
life insurance business. Mr. Powell 
strongly urged, and his associates en- 
dorsed the suggestion that agents 
throughout the country deal with legis- 
lative problems through the established 
channels of the National association; 
individual and local association inter- 
ference in the past having seriously 
disturbed plans of the governing body 
and more often than not doing harm 
instead of good to the general cause. 


A SERIOUS and stick-close-to-home 
attitude permeates the gathering; 
the delegates and alternates all appre- 
ciating that these are parlous days for 
the country and for the business of life 
insurance and the disposition is to give 
the best that is in them to the service 
of both. 

George L. Dyer, as secretary, read 
his report of the year’s activities of the 
National body. He was listened to with 
close attention when he impressed 
upon his heavers that the office of 
recording secretary carries with it 
duties and responsibilities which should 
be fully realized and understood by 
such officers. Several instances where 
slip-shod methods on the part of some 
local secretary had resulted disastrous- 
ly were cited as illustrations. 


THE report showed that the district 

membership trophy went to the 
North Dakota association at Fargo, 
with a 100 percent increase. The Rosen 
trophy was won by Miss Anna Keten- 
sky, Aetna Life, Los Angeles. The 
Charles Jerome Edwards trophy went 
to the North Dakota association. The 
percentages of increase in membership 
of the first year in the contest for this 
trophy were: Fargo, 253 per cent; 
Wheeling, 171 per cent; Memphis, 155 
per cent; Erie, Pa., 128 per cent. Much 
applause followed the announcement 
that the net gain in paid for member- 
ship in the National association was 
1,022 for the year and that the grand 


official total’ was 7,718 members, with 
some supplementary returns still com- 
ing in. 

J. W. Bishop, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
treasurer, followed with his report, 
which shows a very healthy financial 
condition. Total receipts for the year 
have been $24,991, and there is a bal- 
ance on hand of $9,207, as against one 
of $5,462 in September, 1917. The chief 
item of expense was $8,000, which went 
for the upkeep of the Life Association 
News. 


ROMPTLY at 2:15 the afternoon 

meeting was called to order and Ed- 
ward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the committee on scientific 
salesmanship, read his very interesting 
report. While disclaiming any idea 
that salesmanship can be as scientific 
as say, mathematics or physics, Mr. 


Wood did claim that the principles of’ 


salesmanship and the personal trials 
that made a salesman a success can be 
studied and applied. It is the economic 
problem of putting the right man in the 
right place and many of its difficulties 
are being mastered by life men. In 
the absence of Lawrence C. Woods, of 
Pittsburgh, chairman of the committee 
on use and extension of life insurance 
for credit, his report was read by 
Charles Jerome Edwards of New York. 


THE committee on taxation, through 
its chairman, John L. Shuff, of Cin- 
cinnati, submitted its report as written. 

The committee on incorporation of 
the association made no report, it be- 
ing felt that the times are very unfit 
for taking up the time of legislators 
with such questions. 

W. Lyle Reid, of Ottawa, Can., a 
member of the executive board of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Canada, presented the report of the In- 
ternational Council and outlined sev- 
eral methods for close co-operation and 
unity between the two associations. 


BANQUET 


New York, Sept. 5° 
HUMOR and serious thought were 
blended in happy degree at the 
post-prandial exercises at the banquet 
of the International Association of Life 
Underwriters held in the spacious ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor this evening, 
the attendance at which crowded the 
room to its utmost capacity. President 
Lawrence Priddy, of the National as- 
sociation, acted as toastmaster, and 
seated with him at the speakers table 
were officers of the two organizations 
and executives of a number of life in- 
surance companies. Several solos were 
rendered by John Finnegan, while a 
volunteer quartet led by Napoleon E. 
Tougas, of Boston, a representative of 
the New England Mutual Life, with 
John L. Shuff, Union Central Life at 
Cincinnati as his chief aid, sang with 
great spirit and to the enjoyment of the 
guests the catchy Canadian song “Alou- 
ette. 


TOASTS were drunk “to the Presi- 

dent of the United States, the King 
of England and to the soldiers and sail- 
ors of Canada, the United States and 
our allies.” The national anthems of 
Great Britain, France and the United 
States being sung with spirit in such 
connection. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life and with an interna- 
tional reputation as an orator, spoke on 
the policies of Woodrow Wilson, while 
T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life of Cainada, spoke upon “Canada’s 
War Time Experience.” 

Through John A. Tory, members of 
the Canadian Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation presented J. T. Wilson, the re- 
tiring president of the organization, 
with a handsome scarf pin, as a token 
of their appreciation of the work he 
had done in the interest of the associa- 
tion during the past year. 





Three Essentials—for Success 
HAPPY RELATIONS 


If business relations are not satisfactory, you are handi- 
capped from the start. 


A GOOD COMPANY 


One with unblemished reputation, and for which no 
apology need be made. 


LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE POLICIES 


Easy to read. Easy to understand and applicable to 
the varying needs of the insuring public. 

Thus equipped, our agents are securing a large volume 
of business in proportion to their number. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN 


W. S. WELD 
President 


Supt. of Agencies 














THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CINCINNATI Sends a Word of 


Greeting and Cheer to the Life Underwriters of the Coun- 
try and Reports a Better Business and Better Prospects 
Than for the Same Period Last Year. This is Due to the 
Morale Among Our Men Which Remains Unimpaired 
Through This Greatest Year in the World’s History. We 
Have Confidence in the Future of Life Insurance as an 
Expression of American Democracy. 








ALBERT BETTINGER, President 
T. W. APPLEBY, Secretary and Agency Manager 

















ROCKFORD LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Openings for District Manager. 


Write Francis L. Brown, Vice 
President and Agency Manager. 


HOME OFFICE 


ROCKFORD TRUST BLDG. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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INCOME 


sel of the New York Life and presi- 

dent of the Association of Lite In- 
surance Counsel, presented some good 
legal advice on who should be_made 
the beneficiary in life insurance policies, 
particularly to those designed to meet 
inheritance and income taxes, and ex- 
plained why insurance settlements are 
not proper subjects for taxation. In 
part he said: 


OVERNMENT that is worth having 
is worth paying for. A right-minded 

citizen pays the taxes he ought justly 
to pay, state or national, with the same 
spirit that he pays for the food, cloth- 
ing or shelter of himself and his family. 

But in the comparative balancing of 
duties, some outweigh others. On the 
one hand, the duty to pay taxes is gen- 
eral, devolving upon all alike accord- 
ing to their respective abilities to pay. 
On the other hand, the duty to provide 
for and support one’s family is special 
to each family head, sealed by solemn 
vews voluntarily taken, enjoined by 
morality, and, if necessary, enforced by 
law. It is the paramount duty. And 
this is why you here who are devoting 
yourselves to the business of insuring 
lives have a right to feel that you are 
doing a great service, the service of 
inducing and helping men to dq their 
paramount duty in life. 

And what is the best way to perform 
this service? To insure men’s lives, to 
be sure. But this is only one part of 
it. Another, and equally important, part 
is to insure their lives right. You 
know the terms of the insurance con- 
tracts and understand what they mean; 
your client probably does not. 


Jeet H. M’INTOSH, general coun- 


THE ordinary man has not insured 
his life right, unless he has named 
as beneficiary of the insurance the per- 
son or persons he is most in duty 
bound to provide for, and has also 
reserved in the policy the right to 
change the beneficiary. A contract of 
this kind the insured can always con- 
trol; and when the insurance becomes 
payable, the beneficiary will receive 
the amount of it probably undiminished 
by any income tax, and certainly undi- 
minished by any inheritanec tax. 


N income tax, the state, it may be, 
could impose on life insurance paid 

to and received by a named beneficiary, 
but down to this time this has never 
been done and I do not believe it is 
likely that it ever will be done, because 
so obviously it ought not to be done. 
The federal income tax law expressly 
exempts from the tax “the proceeds of 
life insurance policies paid to individ- 
ual beneficiaries on the death of the 
insured.” States that have adopted in- 
come tax laws have inserted therein a 
like exemption. 

The policy of the, nation and of the 
state alike thus recognizes the impor- 
tance of encouraging thrift, forethought 
and self-help, and the public value of 
independent homes, and of self-sustain- 
ing, and therefore self-respecting, fame 
ilies. They well know that in a democ- 
racy the family is the life of the state, 
and that if the family is not kept to- 
gether and strong, the state cannot en- 
dure. 

Policy payments made to the insured 
in his lifetime, such as dividends and 
endowments, are either the return of 
his own to the insured, or the receipt 
of a sum to the credit of capital ac- 
count. In no case are they income. 
Congress recognizes this by exempting 
from the income tax, in substance and 
effect, all sums so received. 


| NHERITANCE tax laws do not ap- 
ply, and, in my opinion, they cannot 
be made to apply, to life insurance 
which is payable to a named benefi- 
ciary. 
In their present form the language 


of all inheritance tax laws is very com- 
prehensive. Such laws usually provide 
for taxing all property “which shall 
pass by deed, grant or gift ... 
made or intended to take effect 
after the death of the grantor.” 

In Massachusetts, the state treasurer, 


-in administering such a law, claimed 


that life insurance payable to a named 
beneficiary constituted a gift which 
was intended to take effect after the 
death of the insured, and therefore he 
exacted an inheritance tax from the 
beneficiary of such a policy. The com- 
pany that made the policy undertook to 
protect the beneficiary in her rights; 
and when the treasurer refused to see 
why the statute did not tax money paid 
on such a contract, the company 
brought a suit in her behalf to contest 
his claim. The attorney-general of the 
state insisted, for the treasurer, that 
the statute by its plain terms taxed all 
gifts intended to take effect on the 
death of the donor; that “The purchase 
of a policy of life insurance upon the 
life of the purchaser payable upon the 
death of the insured to a named bene- 
ficiary, the latter giving no considera- 
tion and the insured paying the premi- 
ums, constitutes a gift by the insured 
to the beneficiary, to take effect in 
possession and enjoyment upon the 
death of the insured”; and hence he 
claimed that the courts should sustain 
the tax as a tax upon a gift to take 
effect on the death of the insured. But 
the court held against him, and decided 
that the insurance was not a gift to 
take effect on the death of the insured; 
but that the right to receive the death 
benefit vested in the beneficiary at the 
very moment the policy first designated 
her as beneficiary, and continued to be 
vested in her unless and until the in- 
sured divested her of her interest by 
exercising his right to change the bene- 
ficiary in the manner agreed to in the 
contract; that this beneficial interest 
thus vested in the beneficiary was hers, 
not the insured’s, and that is so far as it 
was a gift at all it was a gift that 
took effect when the insured designated 
-  crcratiatad not when the insured 
ied. 

Undoubtedly the interest of the bene- 
ficiary in a life insurance policy in 
which the insured has reserved the right 
to change the beneficiary is a vested 
interest. For such a right is property 
and every interest in property necessar- 
ily is always vested somewhere. If this 
interest is not vested in the beneficiary, 
whom is it vested in? Certainly not in 
the insured. Clearly it is vested in the 
beneficiary subject to be devested by 
the exercise of the power which the 
contract reserved to the insured for 
that purpose; and this was the sound 
basis of the Massachusetts decision. 


UT some courts have held, and 

wrongly held, and some of them are 
liable to continue to hold, that the 
beneficiary’s interest in such a con- 
tract is not a vested interest, but is a 
mere expectancy; and they undertake 
to sustain their position by drawing an 
analogy between insurance contracts 
and wills—a form of reasoning always 
dangerous at best, but fatal here for 
the obvious reason that not a trace ex- 
ists of such an analogy. An insurance 
policy, on the one hand, is a contract, 
governed by the law of contracts; it 
is more—it is property, valuable at its 
inception and of increasing value as 
time passes, in which every interest is 
governed by the settled laws relating to 
property. A will, on the other hand, is 
neither a contract nor property, nor 
governed by the laws of either; it is 
merely a formal statement disposing of 
property at the owner’s death, and is 
governed by the statute of wills. There 
is no likeness between the two and 
where there is no likeness there can 
be no analogy. 


ANP this brings me to the broader 
ground upon which I claim the 
state cannot impose avalid inherit- 
ance tax on life insurance which is 
payable to a named beneficiary. 

The right of an owner of property to 
direct the disposition of it at his death, 
or to let it pass under the statute of 
descent, is not a natural right; it is 
merely a privilege created and con- 
ferred by law. In like manner, the 
right to take property under a will or 
by descent is not a natural right; it 
also, is a privilege created and con- 
ferred by law. The state which creates 
a privilege clearly may impose what- 
ever condition or burdens it sees fit 
to impose on the enjoyment of a privi- 
lege. An inheritance tax is not a tax 
on property at all, it is a tax imposed 
by the state on this privilege which the 
state created. And its validity is sus- 
tained for the very good reason that 
the state may tax a privilege which the 
state itself gave. 


T HIS true nature of an inheritance 

tax, as a tax upon a privilege con- 
ferred by law, and its validity as a tax 
on the ground that the state may tax 
a privilege it gives, discloses the in- 
applicability of such a tax to the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance payable to a 
named beneficiary. 

What does the beneficiary of such a 
policy inherit? Obviously nothing. 
She simply receives money under a con- 
tract to pay money, and because the 
event has happened which made the 
payment due. In receiving the insur- 
ance she enjoys no privilege which the 
state gave her,.she merely accepts and 
receives the benefits which the contract 
gave her. And she does this in the 
exercise of a natural right which be- 
longs to her as a person—a right which 
the state not only did not give, but 
which the state cannot take away nor 
impair. Hence a tax which is imposed 
upon a privilege has no application here 
because in receiving the insurance the 
beneficiary enjoys no privilege, but 
merely exercises a natural right be- 
longing to her as a person and secured 
to her by contract, 


and Inheritance Tax Laws 
as They Affect Life Insurance 


Moreover, an insurance contract is 
an agreement to pay money at a speci- 
fied time. So is a promissory note or 
other agreement to pay money. Shall 
the state tax the proceeds, or the right 
to take the proceeds, of one of these, 
and not tax the other? To do so would 
constitute a discrimination between 
property owners, which the federal con- 
stitution will not permit. 

It seems to me perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that even if the state wanted to do 
so it could not impose a valid inheri- 
tance tax on the proceeds of life in- 
surance payable to a named beneficiary, 
and it is to the credit of our legislative 
representatives that hitherto they have 
not undertaken to do so. 


POLICIES, on the other hand, which 

are payable to the insured’s estate, 
are an asset of the estate; and their 
proceeds are subject to the payment of 
the costs of administration, the claims 
of creditors, and every burden, public 
or private, falling upon the estate; and 
only what is left after these payments 
have been made can go to the family of 
the insured. ; 

I have been so often asked how poli- 
cies should be made payable which the 
insured takes out for the special pur- 
pose of providing ready cash with 
which to pay his income and inheri- 
tance taxes, that I feel I ought not to 
close this discussion without some sug- 
gestion on that subject. Policies taken 
out for this purpose: should be made 
payable to some trusted friend or rela- 
tive of the insured, who will apply their 
proceeds in accordance with the in- 
sured’s wishes as expressed to the 
beneficiary; or they may be made pay- 
able to a named beneficiary as trustee 
for the purpose of paying the income 
and inheritance taxes of the insured’s 
estate, the balance, if any, to go to 
whomever the insured designates. Pol- 
icies so written would be free from in- 
come and inheritance taxes, and the 
insured could count upon their undi- 
minished proceeds for the protection of 
his estate, any excess over the sum 
required for this purpose to go to the 
person insured designated. 


New Canadian Officers 


New York, Sept. 3. 
OINCIDENT with the meeting of 
i the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, members of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada were in 
session at the Hotel Astor today and 
successfully completed a well arranged 
program. 

In the past year four new associations 
have been formed in various parts of 
Canada, increasing to thirty-seven the 
number of such bodies now in exist- 
ence in the Dominion, each of which 
affiliates with the National association 
and cordially works for the better up- 
building of the insurance business. 

Among other progressive moves at- 
tained by the Canadians in the past 
twelve months was the introduction in- 
to text books of the public schools in 
the Province of Ontario of a number of 
life insurance problems. 

further important move was the 
decision of the organization to substi- 


tute debating contests for prize essay: 


competitions in future. 

Hereafter the National body will sub- 
mit a topic for consideration each year, 
debates thereon being had by members 
of different local organization members, 
the prize to be a handsome silver cup 
offered by the North American Life 
Insurance Company. 


OFFICERS of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada selected for 
the new year were as here noted: 


Honorary President—J. T. Wilson, 
Canada Life. 

President—P. A. Wintermute, Manu- 
facturers Life. 

Vice-President—For British Colum- 
bia, Fred McGregor, Mutual Life of 
Canada; for Province of Alberta, G. J. 
A. Reany, Mutual Life of Canada; for 
Province of Saskatchewan, W. D. Craw- 
ley, Great Western Life; for Province 
of Manitoba, J. E. Matthews, North 
American Life; for Province of Ontario, 

L. Goodrow, Dominion Life; for 
Province of Quebec, Victor Lemiux, 
Imperial Life; for Province of New 
Brunswick, G. W. Merit; for Nova Sco- 
tia, G. E. Archibald, Canada Life; for 
Prince Edward Island, John O. Hynd- 
man, Great Western Life. 

Honorary Secretary—C. A. Butler, 
Great Western Life. 

General Secretary and Treasurer—J. 
H. Castle Graham. 





Many companies lay out substantial 
sums each year for agency conventions. 
With these they supply their agents 
with new ideas and new pep. Another 
method of getting both ideas and pep 
is by reading THe NationaAL UNDER- 
WRITER. 


You can hire 200 trained men to 
gather and “serve up” to you valuable 
information weekly at a cost of six 
cents by taking a subscription to THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER at the annual 
rate of $3. 
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FIELD SERVICE : 


g SERVICE is not merely the careful handling of a fieldman’s business. E 











It is not difficult to give proper attention to the consideration of risks— 
the issuance of policies, and the payment of commissions. Any com- 


pany will do these things—they are primary factors in the conduct of 
the life insurance business. 


ee) 


The “NATIONAL” SERVICE embraces an intimate knowledge and 


interest in the affairs of every single man in its organization. 


The NATIONAL directs is agency development in a manner that 
brings out the individual's strength. His strong points are developed 


through patient personal support and co-operation in his work. 


ele) 


If you are a producer and have organization ability—your opportuni- : 


ties for greater things will materialize through the SERVICE we 


render our field force. 


ISN’T THIS SERVICE JUST WHAT 
YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED? : 


If you are the man—we have a territory now open that needs only 
your efforts to make of it a big general agency. 


Teele 


Write fully to 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary : 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 29 South La Salle Street : 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President CHICAGO, ILLINOIS E 

ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 


FIFTY YEARS OF REAL SERVICE 
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Chart of Ethics 















































HARLES W. SCOVEL, former dividuals, agencies or companies con- beyond excluding representatives of ir- plied -to members. Cooperation of the fi 
t president of the National Asso- cerned or otherwise. It may retain coun- regular companies as per the national insurance department should be sought nee 
ciation and associate genéral %¢!, shall conduct its inquiries in private, constitution and, perhaps, making expul- early, so that next year’s license applica- ing 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual at and its action in a particular case shall sion automatic upon cenviction by court tion blanks may require the data where- off 
Pittsb h ted h Ng £ ethi not be subject to review or appeal or to or insurance department. An association’s by such lists can be made, fully identi- al 
ittsburgh, reported a chart of ethics any discussion on the floor of the asso- own power to compel or punish is very fying the applicant, his outside business pr 
for the ethics committee. This was ciation, limited and feeble, at best; and its all- connection, the agency or district in pre 
carefully considered and approved by “Said committee shall be under the too-frequent attempts to do so, from 1872 which he is to be located, etc. ou 
the executive committee and recom- general direction of the executive com- down to 1918, have in nearly all cases 5. That in these times it is commonly 
mended for adoption by the National mittee, by which its five members shall only produced discord in its own ranks, undesirable to seek new penal legislation 
Association. be elected by individual ballots, at the and thus weakened or destroyed its real against field evils! but here and there the H 
His report and chart are given here- meeting next after the annual meeting, usefulness in the field of ethics and in all favorable opportunity may come for im- 
ith: and to which it shall annually make a other fields too. Harmony is our main proving in some states, or enacting in tru 
ian . complete report of moneys expended and bond of union and source of power. others, the laws now so generally in thi 
RESO UTION ‘ a general report of its activities with any 4. That determined efforts be made to force forbidding the four offenses listed ge 
The National Association of Life recommendations for betterment of prac- banish the “rake-off man” of every kind; in the Chart of Ethics. Particularly the a 
Underwriters hereby approves and tices or conditions.” mere poacher on the business and unfit uniform license bill, approved by this as- wi 
adopts the accompanying Chart of 3. That, having thus provided the most to serve the public. Pending the ban of sociation and other representative bodies, th 
Ethics as its declaration of the Ideals effective kind of machinery for really criminal law against him, we recom- should be enacted as widely and early as h 
and Principles most apt not only to Punishing law-breakers and bringing the mend publicity as the best aid to such may be. Whether in amending or in- y 
increase individual efficiency and suc- ™o0ral forces to bear on offenders gen- efforts. Wherever practicable, a list of itiating any legislation whatsoever, the su 
bat al to improve the methods erally, the association will do wisely to all licenses for the vicinity, with each very first step of any local association ou 
a ae Se Pp dispense with all other compulsory or new name promptly added, should be should be to consult with the national ca 
and ee of na egies dor punitive provisions in the field of ethics, posted in all agencies or otherwise sup- legislative committee. tit 
agents and enhance their publi - 
ing and usefulness. = fit 
We commend the chart to every : 
agent ay as setting i bote By MEMB E R OF THE NA L U T 0 WN . 
course for him to steer by; for goo 
conscience and for enlightened self in- LIFE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION 2 
terest; best for himself, for the busi- ct 
ness and for the insuring public. 1 | 
We believe that our ideals and prin- 
ciples can be most effectively brought N 
to bear on our own daily practice and The in 
on field conditions about us by having in 
this chart kept conspicuously displayed Life Insurance Agent’s Hy 
at the public —— and ges agents o a 
rooms of home offices and agencies C h f E h 
generally, The bureau of education ar t Oo t 1cs = 
and conservation is instructed to ar- Adopted by the a 
range to supply, at reasonable prices, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS i” 
charts 3 tg mi use, and bus oats SEPTEMBER, 1918 r 
in a uniform frame, surmounte ya ‘ 2 : 
prominent, distinctive plate or device, IDEALS—The Mother Ideal:—dentity_of Interest Among All. Insurers, Insured, Public. . 
labeled “Member Blank Life Under- The interests are identical, because Scientific Life Insurance is a Co-operation, all the lives ir 
writers’ Association,” to be acquired, wholly, the others mainly—to the policyholders 


ae each other. Its companies belong—man. 
themselves, 35,000,000 now and growing steadily. Over 97% of both the total assets and the ™ 
total profits (dividends) are theirs. j is see f ¥ 
Thus Life Insurance is a co-operative Social Institution, differing in essence and practice 
from a commercial business. Its agents do not sell a commodity; they solicit fit applicant, who 
need its varied, life-long Services, and Advice in applying them. 
Our Ethical Ideals and Principles are rooted in these basic facts. 
1. Institutional:—All within our Motto, “Above the Companies, Life Insurance,” 
2. Individual:—All the Professiona] Ideals—in each heart and mind. | 7 
N. B.—Most of the ideals, as applied in daily practice, become the_guiding Principles. Some 
of the Principles (rightly, very few) become the compelling State Laws. 


PRINCIPLES—A. Personal:—Ever Growing Efficiency and Usefulness. 


ciples be frequently set forth by papers 1. Keep thinking and feeling the Ideals, institutional and individual. 
and discussions at their meetings, and 2. Study, study, study—Life Insurance SERVICES! Human nature and NEEDS. 
be disseminated through all available rs ca eg Lo use of body, time, effort, money. 

> ork, ork, ! 
i ge Fl gray — asker ar SS ee N. B.—These are professional Duties. On our Skill and Work today depend the widows and 
in all members’ offices as aforesaid. To orphans o ei dependents! om 
the end that, gradually, we may each iciting e—lruly Professional Practice at All Points. 
have clearer views and keener conscience B. In Soliciting: y 
on every point; and that, more and more 
strongly, we may collectively influence 
everyone who cares for the good or ill 
opinion of his fellows. 

2. That, as indicated in the last sec- 
tion of the chart, exclusive jurisdiction 
over charges and complaints involving 
any alleged breach of state law or eth- 


held and used only by members of that 
local association under such _ regula- 
tions, if any, as it may adopt. : 
We recommend to the local associa- 
tions the following lines of action: 
That they do not stop with for- 
mally adoping the Chart of Ethics, but 
go on backing it up with the great moral 
forces—precept, example, publicity, pub- 
lic opinion. That these ideals and prin- 


Two Groups: 








The Prospect: Real Service: His interests ours: Advisers even more than Solicitors. 
. All his affairs Confidential, except by express permission. 

Show him his NEEDS and the SERVICES that fit; make him Want It Now. 
o Confusing him with forms, figures or details, of policy or company. 
No Misrepresentation made, or Misunderstanding permitted. 

Rebating, or other discrimination. 
No Twisting, of own company’s policy or another’s. 


Competition: All agents of all companies are “partners on the job” of insuring the people. 


ical principle be given to a carefully 
chosen committee, with full power and 
the requisite funds. 

Appended to this resolution is a sample 
of the requisite constitutional provi- 
sions for such a committee and its duties, 
which has been tested by six years’ 
highly successful experience in a large 
city. 

“The law and comity committee shall 
inquire into any matters affecting life 
insurance in this vicinity that involve the 
alleged violation, by an agent or other 
person or corporation, of the life insur- 
ance laws of the state of ........ against 
rebating, twisting, misrepresentation and 
other penal offenses, or that involve the 
due enforcement of the license provisions 
of said laws. It may procure and main- 
tain a card index of state licenses applied 
for by persons living in or coming to 
this vicinity, so that their names may be 
at once obtainable by any member of the 
association. 

“It may inquire into any practices or 
eonditions in this vicinity affecting the 
comity and fair dealing that should ob- 
tain between the respective agents, agen- 
cies and companies, and it may act as 
arbitrator or conciliator in any case in- 
volving an alleged breach of such comity 
and fair dealing. 

“In any case appearing to be well- 
founded the committee, in its discretion, 
shall take proper steps to have the law 
enforced through the state insurance de- 
partment or the courts, or to have justice 
done or comity observed through the in- 


Special Agent: 


ROOD OTe 69 29 


OP ONE ION ROME 
2 
° 


Weed 


. Shun Competition as “bad business’-—wasteful of effort; breeder of evils. 
. If really unavoidable, use methods fair to All concerned. 

Know when it should cease. 
. Always leave him a better Booster and Prospect for Life Insurance. 


C. Within the Agency:—tive, Mutual Helpfulness. 





General Agent (Aided by Home Office.) HIS It Is, to— 

- Select fit, qualified men. 

. Teach, train, inspire; make their success his own. 
out promptly any found bad, or proven incapable. 

Keep out spotters, tipsters, one-case brokers and other ‘“Rake-off Men.” 
Cut down “Part-timers’”’ (except apprentices) as fast as can replace. 
Loyal—to agency, to company, to Life Insurance. 
An active “Lifter” in all agency doings. 

. Never compete with fellow-agent of same company. 
. Never bring prospect into any dispute. 


D. Between Agencies: 





Cordial Co-Operation for the Common Good. 


/ 





1. Hold informal conferences of all Agency Heads—careful to supplement, never to supplant 
or lessen, Association’s usefulness. 

2. No seeking other’s agent, except for promotion and on notice. 

8. No accepting other’s agent, without notice. 

4. No commission to other’s agent without notice. 


*LAWS—The State of Nalupia Punishes, »y Fine or Imprisonment, the following 





Criminal Offences :— 











1. Rebates (giving or receiving), or other Discrimination. 
2. Twistin ici 
8. All Dishonesty or Misrepresentation. 
4. Any Soliciting by, or sharing Commissions with, an Unlicensed person. 

N. B.—The LAW AND COMITY COMMITTEE of the NALUTOWN ASSOCIATION will 
privately Investigate charges and complaints; will Prosecute law-breakers before Criminal 
Mediate and Advise in matters of principle 


of Policies. 


Court or Insurance Commissioner; will 
and practice. 


mae ~ Report Any Breach of Law to It! 
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*Note. For each local Association, substitute actual names and correct list of offenses. i 
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Shortcomings Within and Without 


ERBERT C. COX, president of 
the Canada Life and president of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Of- 

ficers’ Association, spoke on shortcom- 
ings within and without the home 
office. Among other things he expressed 
a hope that the institutional advertising 
program of the National Association, 
proposed a few years ago, might be 
successfully revived. In part he said: 


HOWEVER simple or however intri- 
cate in its conception and however 
true in its action a mechanism may be, 
there are a thousand and one contin- 
gencies which may at an unexpected 
moment interfere seriously or other- 
wise with its proper functioning. From 
the giant of the steel foundry to the 
hypersensitive Swiss movement, all are 
subject to trouble from within and with- 
out, which, no matter what the primary 
cause, may result in loss of energy and 
time affecting a very wide circle. 
Organizations, economic or political, 
financial or industrial, suffer from im- 
perfections inherent to their nature or 
arising from some outside influence, de- 
spite the keenness of the offensive and 
defensive planned by the alert minds 
charged with their progress. 


NO apology, therefore, is necessary 
for the suggestion that shortcom- 
ings may and do exist in an undertak- 
ing which deals so intimately as does 
life assurance with the human element 
whose proneness to err is so usually 
conceded. With no desire to be pessi- 
mistic, but rather to point the way with 
optimism to greater possibilities, it is 
my purpose to touch very lightly upon 
some features of our work which have 
impressed themselves upon me during 
several years in the management of an 
important general agency as well as in 
my present executive relation. 
In an effort so tremendous as is ours 
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Manager for Southern California 


Finest possible opportunity for three com- 
petent Life Insurance men as district 
managers. Full particulars on application. 


every ounce of human energy, every 
moment of time, and every dollar of 
money should be rigidly put to account. 
This can only be done through the ut- 
most measure of entente between the 
home office and the agencies. Com- 
plete harmony and unity of action be- 
tween these two great divisions of our 
anatomy would be perhaps too much 
to expect, but the nearer we approach 
the ideal relation of head and heart the 
nearer we shall come to the ideal in life 
assurance organization. 

The heart of any life insurance com- 
pany is, of course, the agency force 
whose function is to continually pump 
the life blood of new business through 
the system and any murmur or lack in 
this organ should be immediately reg- 
istered in the head—the home office. 
Essential, then, is the adequate care and 
nourishment of the heart—in other 
words, the proper training and equip- 
ment of the producer. Less then ten 
companies, so far as information is 
available, have adopted any definite 
method of educating their salesmen, the 
balance drafting thousands of men into 
the business each year in the hope that 
some may find permanent lodgment 
and success. Necessarily much waste 
attends this process of elimination, and 
we are here given the opportunity for 
some real cost accounting. The names 
of the companies which have adopted 
the wiser course are readily obtainable 
and any or all of them will, no doubt, 
be willing to share their method. Sure- 
ly the agency managers as well as the 
home office must realize the advantage 
of skilled labor and the greater results 
to be obtained by its use. 


F OLLOWING our simile further, the 

heart must not be allowed to run 
away with the head, as it frequently at- 
tempts to do in the belief that it re- 
flects the public pulse, nor, on the other 


QUALITY IN LIFE INSURANCE IS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 


Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company 


Progressive methods and policies, backed by a history of sturdy 
honesty and splendid returns to policy holders, make 
the company a good one for good agents. 


G. L. DICKINSON, General Agent 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles 


It is Desirable to Live and Work in Southern California 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 


hand, must the head in its cold logic 
stifle the enthusiasm and fervor of its 
sister organ, but it should seek rather 
to guide and utilize that spirit to the 
end that both head and heart may at- 
tain their full normal capacity and keep 
the body politic healthful and clean. 
Through intensive education rather 
than extensive instruction of the agency 
representative will, I believe, be found 
the way to this desirable unity. 

Is the vision of the executive and the 
agency manager sufficiently broad? Are 
we alive to the bigness of our opportu- 
nities? Do we realize the possibilities 
for men of parts in this business? 
Without disparagement of our present 
forces may we not ask whether we have 
not in our own hesitation failed to at- 
tract to our standard the high capacity 
it properly commands? Do we quite 
appreciate the potential earning power 
to be developed by men of brains and 
breadth? I must confess to a frank and 
great surprise a few days ago upon 
learning that an agency manager of my 
own company, in a territory not too in- 
viting, had in seven months earned 
more than the combined annual sala- 
ries of four important executives in the 
home office! Immediately the forego- 
ing queries presented themselves and 
the answers were unfortunately all in 
the negative. Should we not hitch our 
wagon to a brighter star? 


T is perhaps not unnatural that with 

the want of education of the sales- 
man there should also be a lack of con- 
structive and instructive propaganda 
among the purchasing public. Granted 
that most if not all companies individ- 
ually and periodically advise the general 
reader through the medium of the pub- 
lic press of their assets, their assur- 
ances in force, the amount paid in death 
claims, etc., etc., etc., but is this inter- 
esting or informing to those who may 


W. B. Stir divant a er, 


Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Best Climate and Territory for New Agency 
Uniform Plan 


906 to 91014 Baker-Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Los Angeles 
California 


A Live Town 


BACKED BY 


Union Central 
Life Insurance 


| Territory of Unlimited Diversified 
Resources, Grain, Fruit, Vegetables, 
Canneries, Dairies, Cattle, Poultry, 


Oil, Manufacturing, Climate, Produc- 


W. H. Cramer, Gen'l Agt. 


take the time to read it? Is it well di- 
rected energy and expenditure from the 
home office viewpoint? Is it of service 
to the salesmen? The mission of effec- 
tive advertising is to relieve the sales- 
man as largely as may be of the onus of 
educating the prospect, so that his time 
and effort may be directed purely to the 
task of selling his policies. Much of 
our advertising is assuming this char- 
acter with, I believe, very material re- 
sults to the companies who have 
adopted it and whose field men have 
had the acumen to sense its value to 
them. Upon the appreciation of you 
gentlemen and upon your ability and 
readiness to turn to account such a 
tremendous selling aid will depend the 
attitude of the executives to its contin- 
uance and to its wider use. A few 
years ago your association evolved a 
plan of institutional advertising with 
the proposal that it should be adopted 
by the companies and the expense 
shared by all. For various reasons 
it was thought not to be feasible, 
but I am still hopeful we may yet be 
able to agree upon a joint plan of 
general propaganda which will serve 
better than the present spasmodic in- 
dividual effort to tell the public in sim- 
ple nontechnical language of the great 
basic principles of this institution of 
life assurance, of its essentially cooper- 
ative character; of its influence upon 
the individual and his home, upon his 
business and upon the state; of the 
success with which you and the com- 
panies with which you are associated 
are carrying on a great trust relation- 
ship wtih a minimum of expense and 
a maximum of service. When there 
is engendered in the public mind a full 
realization of what life assurance stands 
for, then and then only will that public 
begin to avail itself in proper measure 
of the stupendous advantages it offers. 

The old spirit of aloofness with 
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which the home office sought to with- 
hold itself from the field has been 
gradually disappearing. We are fast 
becoming democratized as becomes a 
great public servant, and are presenting 
to that public whom we serve a great 
institution capably  officered, fully 
manned and economically managed, 
with an appeal to and demand upon the 
confidence which cannot be gainsaid. 
Prejudice may still exist against life 
insurance, and criticism may still be 


LIFE MEN 


directed against its opponents, but we 
have the remedy in frank publicity. 
Greater understanding of our principles 
and/aims carries fuller appreciation of 
them. We can but gain through a 
wider exposition of all that pertains 
to our work. in its many phases. 
Through this rather than through re- 
strictive and hindering legislation will 
the future possibilities of life assurance 
be realized and its full effectiveness be 
made available for the individual and 
the state. 


LEADERS 


In Helping Canada Win the War 


ANADA’S experience and. achieve- 

ments in the war were related by 

_T. B, Macauley, president of the 
national committee on food resources 
in 1917 and honorary president of the 
Navy League of Canada. He is president 
of the Sun Life of Montreal. 

He reviewed the country’s difficul- 
ties in- becoming the factor it wished 
to be in the conflict, tabulated her won- 
derful record on enlistments, referred 
to her achievements on the field of 
battle, told of the transformation of the 
dominion from a borrowing into a self- 
supporting and even loaning state, out- 
lined the accomplishments in the manu- 
facture of munitions and in the build- 
ing of ships and mentioned briefly the 
relief and reeducational work done 
through the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 
and other. organizations. 

Speaking of the part that life men 
have played in this drama he said: 


T is the business of life assurance to 

relieve distress caused by death. 2 
have often referred to our profession 
as philanthropy reduced to a business 
basis. Never was life assurance so 
needed before. The claims resulting 
from the war which fell upon the united 
companies doing business in Canada, 
came to nearly $12,500,000 to the close 
of 1917, and they are now probably at 
least $15,000,000. No payments can 
ever make up for the noble men who 
have given their lives, but the distri- 
bution of this large amount must at 
least have softened the blow to their 
dependents. In 1915 the war claims 
amounted to 16 per cent of the total 
claims on the Canadian business of the 
united companies; in 1916 to 29 percent, 
and in 1917 to 33 percent of the total 
claims. Most, if not all, of the compa- 
nies allowed their old policyholders to 
engage in military service without the 
payment of any extra premium, and a 
close estimate is that on only 29 per- 
cent of the claims which fell in was any 
extra received, 71 percent of these war 
claims being on policies which brought 
to the companies no compensating ex- 
tra_premium whatever. 

While manufacturers, merchants and 
banks have enjoyed prosperity as a 
result of war activities, the life com- 
panies have had to sustain heavy losses, 
due to conditions such as were never 
contemplated by their mortality tables. 
But grandly have they stood the strain. 
The test has but demonstrated their 
strength, and they have come out of 
it in a way that none of us would 
have believed possible. In every in- 
stance the companies have sustained 
this extra mortality without any weak- 
ening of their position. 


AND the companies have done much 

more than merely pay death claims. 
It is no exaggeration to say that they 
have been of immense assistance to 
the government in floating the various 
war loans. The small premiums col- 
lected through the country from hun- 
dreds of thousands of policyholders 
were combined into company subscrip- 
tions amounting to millions. The total 
subscriptions of life. companies to the 
various domestic government loans al- 
ready exceed $112,000,000. Omitting 
the banks, the subscriptions of no other 
class of corporation or section of the 
community have come anywhere near 


this large amount. To have been able 
to place such a sum of money at the 
disposal of the government in its time 
of need is an achievement of which 
every life man in Canada may be proud. 
And these subscriptions were worth 
more than the mere money they rep- 
resented, for they did much to give an 
immediate assurance of success to the 
issues, and at the same time stimulated 
others to subscribe. The life assurance 
cempanies were, in fact, looked on as 
leaders in these loan campaigns. And 
in regard to the loan which will be 
brought out next month, I feel quite 
sure that the companies will vie with 
each other as to which can subscribe 
most, and their leadership will be even 
more marked. 


BUT what about our life men? As 
might have been expected, they have 
been in the thick of it all. In finance, 





while the head office officials have been 
straining to take as large subscriptions 
as possible, the life underwriters in 
the field have been among the most 
prominent and successful workers for 
the placing of the bonds with the gen- 
eral public. In military matters, the 
Montreal district is in charge of Gen- 
eral. E. W. Wilson, who, in private life, 
is the provincial manager of the Can- 
ada Life; while the,.Toronto district 
was, until his tragic and lamented death 
in the performance of his duties, in 
charge of Colonel W. C. Macdonald, 
managing director of the Confederation 
Life. And over in France, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Canadian armies, 
a man who has led Canadian troops 
from the very commencement of the 
war, is Sir Arthur Currie, the man who 
has never known defeat. General Cur- 
rie is another insurance man and hails 
from Vancouver, B. 


My last word is a vision which I and 


other Canadians note with joy is al- 
ready in the first stages of realization. 
I see the United States and the British 
Empire, the two great branches of the 
English-speaking world, going down 
through the centuries arm in arm, coop- 
erating as brothers, each helping the 
other, each strengthening the other, 
and unitedly blessing the world, and 
making it safe for democracy. The 
Germans have succeeded in unifying the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 


A mesage of sympathy was sent by 
the National Association to Forrest 
F. Dryden, president of the Prudential 
Insurance Company who _ recently 
underwent a severe surgical operation. 
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about the Midland. 


IN THE HEART OF OHIO 


The Midland Mutual Life 
believes in an Ohio company for Ohio 


are life companies particularly adapt- 
ed to other States, but when you 
come to Ohio, the Midland 

Mutual is the one for the 
Buckeyes. Its brand 

is standard for 
indemnity and 
service. 
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It confines its operations to its 
Its agents are on their toes be- 
cause they are dealing with people who know 
It is a home company 
which appeals to home folks. It is operated 
in a way that attracts agents and appeals 
to policyholders. Its officers and directors 
are well known throughout the State. There 


CANADIAN 


President's Report 


R EPORTING to the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada re- 
tiring President J. T. Wilson, said new 
associations had been organized dur- 
ing the year at Lethbridge, North Bat- 
tleford, Sault Ste. Marie, and St. 
Johns; that educational courses will 
probably be instituted this year in uni- 
versities in the western provinces; and 
that the officers of the association had 
visited practically all of the local asso- 
ciations during the past year. 

President Wilson last year urged the 
dominion finance minister to give the 
association representation on the com- 
mittee in charge of the Victory loan. 
The president and general secretary 
were named and the new president and 
general secretary will probably serve 
on a similar committee this year. Mem- 
bers of the association had been active 
in all war activities. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
Calgary was last year selected for the 
1919 convention. 


a 


Way should I carry life insurance? 
asked the reluctant prospect; and then 
Manager Jorpan of the Aetna Lire at 
Raleigh, N. C., answered: “So that 
when your wife takes your hand for 
the last time you can place a check 
for $10,000 in her hand for the first 
time.” 
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| Friday Morning 


New York, Sept. 6 
ITTLE time was lost in getting 
L down to business at the conven- 
tion this morning, the delegates 
appreciating that haste was necessary 
if the program for the convention was 
to be completed during the day. A 
plea for greater support by the life in- 
surance companies to the farmers of 
the land through loans upon their prop- 
erty, was made by Melville Cummings, 
Secretary of Agriculture for the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. Basing his argu- 
ment upon the primary truth that 
agriculture is the most essential of all 
occupations, and that greater produc- 
tivity from the fields must be had if 
the economic life of the nation is to 
be sustained, he held that no more 
secure form of investment could be 
had by financial institutes. 


[tT developed that the life insurance 

companies of the United States were 
not unappreciative of the value of farm 
loans and that 165 of our offices had in- 
vested nearly $900,000,000 of their funds 
in such direction. 

Mr. Cummings gave it as his observa- 
tion that the life men had not canvassed 
the farmers with anything like the 
thoroughness with which they should, 
and that if this were done, a large ag- 
gregate volume of business could be 
secured, profiting alike the farmer and 
the state, in that secure in the event of 
death against the sacrifice of his prop- 


‘erty, the farmer would be induced to 


spend money for permanent better- 
ments upon his farm to a far larger 
degree than is now the case. 


AMES H. M’INTOSH, general coun- 

sel of the New York Life, and presi- 
dent of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel, in an address, the pre- 
sentation of which was followed up 
by the delegates with the closest at- 
tention, told of income and income tax 
laws as they affect life insurance. Pre- 
ceding his prepared statements, Mr. 
McIntosh noted a bill newly offered in 
Congress, which proposes to still fur- 
ther tax life insurance policies, not 
even exempting those in excess of $40,- 
000 payable to named beneficiaries, 
and taken out for the express purpose 
of meeting the inheritance tax of the 
deceased. So manifestly unfair is the 
bill that Mr. McIntosh feels sure it 
will either be withdrawn or at least 
fail of enactment once its real purpose 
be made clear to the law-maker. 


Not only, said Mr. McIntosh, is it 

the duty of agents to insure their 
clients, but it is equally their duty to 
see that the assured clearly under- 
stands the nature of the indemnity he 
urchases. That a life insurance policy 
is a contract and not a gift, and should 
be governed in all cases by the laws 
of contract, was one of the points 
strongly emphasized by the speaker 
who hoped that the day would soon 
come when the courts of the land 
would appreciate that vital fact. 


REPLACING Dr. E. W. Dwight, 

medical director of the New Eng- 
land Mutual, who was absent through 
illness, Dr. O. S. Rogers, medical di- 
rector of the New York Life, spoke on 
the medical aspect of life insurance. 
He explained how medical selection is 
influenced by the occupation, race and 
life habits of the applicant, and de- 
scribed some aspects of blood pressure, 
as indications of the physical condition 
of the prospect. Over feeding and 
under-exercise he stated were the chief 
contributing causes of high blood pres- 
sure and he urged his hearers to take 
to heart the remarks of Dr. Kellogg 
at * enact session, upon this sub- 
ject. 


FOLLOWING Dr. Rogers address, 
which he supplemented by answering 
some questions from the floor, Presi- 


dent Priddy introduced Harry B. Rosen 
“As the greatest life insurance sales- 
man of them all,” who was scheduled 
to tell how he personally sells $12,000,- 
000 of insurance a year. Mr. Rosen 
was in his usual fine form when talk- 
ing heart to heart as an insurance 
agent to insurance agents. As to tell- 
ing them how he sells insurance, he 
said this was really impossible, as each 
case is different from the other. What, 
however, is essential is that the agent 
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RETIRING TREASURER NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


shall love and feel his profession to 
such a degree that he can impart his 
enthusiasm and conviction to his pros- 
pects. Sentiment really enters into 
every sale, and the agent must feel or 
he cannot sell. 


HE speaker made a telling point 

that agents should impress on pros- 
pects that life insurance is not a com- 
modity that can be bought at any time, 
and declared that he himself would 
rather overinsure than underinsure a 
man, as in the first instance the surplus 
insurance may be dropped but the 
underinsured man can never be sure he 
can later get the protection he needs. 

Mr. Rosen closed with an impas- 
sioned appeal to his hearers to remem- 


ber that the agent should above all 
remember his service to his country, 
and that the agent who, in these times, 
is willing solely to write insurance is a 
slacker. 

F. A. Wallis, general agent of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, and Fourth 
Deputy Police Commissioner of the 
city of New York addressed a few 
words of welcome to the delegates at 
the conclusion of Mr. Rosen’s much 
applauded address, and at 1 o’clock 
adjournment was taken to 2:30 P. M. 


WAR TIME ARGUMENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

men buy Liberty bonds and could be in- 
duced to insure. Life insurance is pecu- 
liarly an American institution, and its 
acceptance should be taught as part of 
the program of Americanization. 

Farmers — Years ago these men were 
purchasing their properties, which have 
now been paid for, productive to a greater 
degree than ever before and yielding bet- 
ter revenues. The farmer should supply 
an active field for life insurance solicita- 
tion. A further object lesson is the in- 
sistence by the Y. M. C. A., Knights of 
Columbus, and kindred organizations, that 
all their employes take out life policies. 





T is the patriotic duty of life agents to 

insure workingmen and thereby help 
solve the labor problem. Endorsement of 
the work could be counted upon from 
employers who appreciate that the em- 
ploye who is insured and has a bank ac- 
count will not be a disturbing element. 
Insurance, too, can be sold wholesale now, 
the public having become accustomed to 
such buying. Another point scored was 
that the man who buys an obligation to- 
day when money is cheap, which matures 
years hence when money may be dear is 
making a good financial investment. When 
in doubt as to what action to take Mr. 
Woods urged that the agents follow the 
example of the Colonel of Marines on the 
battlefield in France and “go ahead.” 

Mr. Woods has no fear of Government 
insurance, and said if agents did their 
duty there would be no need for any such 
departure as the private companies sup- 
plied protection at low cost and under the 
most liberal conditions. 


CLOSING SESSIONS 
(CONTINUED PROM PAGE 2) 


prizes for largest individual membership 
gains were won by Miss Kitty Kitinsky, 
Los Angeles; Otis Logan, Cleveland, and 
Arthur F. Colwell, Fargo, N. Dak. These 
prizes consisted of Liberty bonds. The 
Canadian association also awarded several 
prizes to associations and individuals of 
that country for progress in membership. 


W. BISHOP, chairman of the nominat- 

e ing committee, presented the slate for 
the ensuing year which was unanimously 
carried. In a few well chosen words, Re- 
tiring President Priddy inducted his suc- 
cessor into the chair, wishing him god- 
speed in his administration and success to 





his efforts. In reply President J. K. 
Voshell pledged himself that during his 
administration the association should be 
wholly an agents’ organization, uninflu- 
enced and untrammelled by any company 
officers or affiliations. 

While the executive committee selects 
its own chairman, it is believed the choice 
will fall upon J. Stanley Edwards, of 
Denver, general agent of the Aetna Life. 
After E. A. Woods had made a particular 
plea for a large attendance at the Pitts- 
burgh gathering in 1919, the newly elected 
officers were heard from, each in turn 
pledging his best efforts to maintain the 
standard of the association and to in- 
crease its usefulness. This was followed 
by the passage of the usual complimentary 





CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 
Manacer Eguitasre Lire or New Yore 
New York City 


resolutions to the hotel, the press and 
the entertainment committees, after which 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers concluding what some of its members 
held to be the most profitable in its entire 
history was declared adjourned. 





Prizes are awarded, not to beginners, 
but winners of the race. 





THE messenger of death moves quickly 
and always on schedule time. 





THE early bird catches the worm, but 
the night hawk gets the chicken. 





Tue heart is the bargain counter of 
good business. 


‘SAFE AS A GOVERNMENT BOND” 


Tg a 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT +c MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


OUR LATEST AGENCY PROPOSITION AND ITS. INCOME 


BUILDING FEATURES 





FOR FAGTS 











President, JOHN M. SARVER 


FULL-ARMORED AGENTS 


This Company is able to equip an agent with a complete armor and send him into 
battle with full fighting strength. It pays to deal with one company in writing Life, 
Health and Accident insurance, as the agent then has all transactions with a single 
office. There is an economy of time and expense, less wear and tear, and far greater 
satisfaction in his business operations. 


The Ohio State Life is unexcelled in the liberality and simplicity of its contracts, 
giving just as much for the money as is safe. 
holders who are its best advertisers. If you want to know about the Ohio State 
Life, just write the folks at its home office. ‘ 


This Company’s gains go on in spite of the war. It writes in Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky and West Virginia. 


It has thousands of satisfied policy- 


Secretary and Treasurer, JOSEPH K. BYE 
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Vincent on Public Health 


EORGE E. VINCENT, president 
Cy of the Rockefeller Foundation, in 

his address before the National 
Association on the subject, “The Health 
of Each the Concern of All,” said in 
substance: 


A MONG tthe essential interests 

public health holds a prominent 
place. This term is no mere metaphor. 
Health cannot be simply an individual 
condition. The very idea of health is 
derived from social standards. Normal 
temperature, blood pressure, and, the 
expectancy of life, tor example, are de- 
termined by averages based upon the 
observation of millions of mankind. 
Over most of the conditions of health 
the individual has no effective personal 
control. Only the community can pro- 
tect its members by collective meas- 
ures. Not only does the infected per- 
son menace his fellows, but the weak, 
half-well man or woman affects in some 
degree the economic efficiency and the 
serenity of others. No man can be sick 
to himself alone. The health of each 
is the concern of all. Public health is 
not rhetoric but reality. It bears di- 
rectly upon the population increase, the 
economic power, the mental develop- 
ment, the happiness, loyalty and spiri- 
tual energy of a nation. 


HE ideals of public health have 
. passed beyond merely healing the 
sick, to the prevention of disease it- 
self. A third stage is at hand. The new 
aim is to foster positive, vigorous health 
as indispensable to a better social or- 
der. There is inspiration in this pro- 
gram. Ideals which have the greatest 
power are positive rather than nega- 
tive. Aggressive morality does more 
than abstain from wrong; it fixes at- 
tention on the good. Religious faith 
gets its fervor from its beliefs, not from 
its negations. Health-is coming to be 
thought of not merely as freedom from 
pain and weakness, but as a state of 
tingling physical and mental well- 
being. Our army camps today exem- 
plify this ideal. Hospital care for the 
sick; sanitation and prophylaxis against 
infectious diseases; good food, physical 
exercise, competitive games, entertain- 
ment, social comradeship—these are the 
conditions of vibrant, vigorous health. 


HE ideals of life insurance have not 

only kept pace with this develop- 
ment; they have actively stimulated it. 
Insurance provides indemnity for death 
or sickness. But it does more; it offers 
an incentive to work for an increase 
in the fullness and length of life. Doc- 
tors have promoted preventive medi- 
cine apparently against their own self- 
ish interests. Insurance men have had 
the satisfaction of knowing that their 
aiding of a good cause has also been ex- 
cellent business. By the careful cooper- 
ative analysis of their records, by dis- 
criminations among risks, by health 
surveys, by medical and nursing serv- 
ice, by encouraging sanitary progress, 
by aiding public authorities, by educa- 
tion of the public, American insurance 
companies have rendered a substantial 
service to the cause of public health. 


PUBLIC health and insurance will re- 

ceive increased attention in the pe- 
riod of reconstruction which will fol- 
low the war. England and France are 
already planning not only for the enor- 
mous task of demobilization, but for 
the national readjustments which will 
be inevitable. In the British program 
of the ministry of reconstruction pnb- 
lic health plays a conspicuous part. The 
immediate creation of a ministry of 
public health. with a minister in the 
cabinet, has been recently agitated. 

‘~ 


HE implications of an aggressive 
puhlic health policy are obvious. 
Conditions of labor, a standard of liv- 
ing, housing sanitation, health surveys, 


medical care, insurance against sick- 
ness and unemployment, play and re- 
action, popular education must all be 
considered in any attempt to deal fun- 
damentally with the problem of phys- 
ical welfare. The experiment at Gretna 
Green, the great munitions area on the 
Scotch border, is a stirring example of 
this new and comprehensive program 
of public health. 


ITH the coming of peace rigid war 

time control will gradually relax. 
Individual and group freedom and ini- 
tiative will reassert themselves. But 
it is hard to imagine a complete rever- 
sion to the old individualistic system. 
The experience of national team play 
for war will not be wholly forgotten. 
Our industrial and professional armies 
will be continuously in the field. The 
moral energy of our people will be 
steadily on trial, our power constantly 
tested. Shall we protect the health of 
our fighting men but neglect that of 
our artisans? Shall we heal, re-educate 
and find employment for our wounded 
from the battle field and make no ade- 


quate provision for the men and women 
maimed in our industries? Shall we 
fail to reduce this number to an ever 
lower minimum? , 


Cc ERTAIN Americans view the future 

with dismay. They foresee -social 
strife, financial disaster, revolution. 
They are resolved to oppose all change 
and to seek to restore the old regime 
as the best of social orders. The futil- 
lity of this attitude is obvious. Still 
others seem fondly to imagine that the 
war has suddenly changed human na- 
ture and social laws; that a millennium 
is about to dawn. Russia affords just 
now an extreme example of this cred- 
ulous faith. There is, however, a golden 
mean between blind reaction and fanat- 
icism. To recognize the fact that 
whether one likes it or not changes are 
inevitable, to seek to understand the 
forces at work, to try to look at the 
situation through the eyes of others 
as well as through one’s own, to go 
out with imagination and good will to 
meet the comnig problems, to seek 
statesmanlike solutions for them, to 


harbor rational hope and courage— 
these are duties of the open minded and 
loyal American today. 


TO YOU of the insurance world this 

task will appeal not only as a duty 
but as an opportunity. You are not 
content to think of your daily work 
as merely a commercial business, a 
source of personal profit. Your imag- 
inations are kindled by a more inspir- 
ing conception. You see your voca- 
tion in its wider national bearings. You 
have done much in the past to promote 
the general welfare. You hail this en- 
larged opportunity to work for a still 
nobler America which, having given 
herself loyally to win a victory for 
freedom and peace, will seek to realize 
within her own borders a finer ideal 
of human comradeship and cooperation 
in which health and insurance will find 
full recognition. The health of each 
will be increasingly the concern of all. 


It 1s better to do your hest where you 
are than to hope to do better where you 
are not. 
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Your Place Is Where 
Opportunity Is Found 


We are expanding and need men of ability to 
assist in the work. Good General Agents’ 
contracts for men who have qualified as pro- 
One salaried Supervisor wanted for 
Ohio and one for Michigan. 
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WE. ARE DOING BUSINESS IN 
OHIO WEST VIRGINIA MICHIGAN 
INDIANA and ILLINOIS 


THE CLEVELAND LIFE 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


GUARDIAN BLDG. - - - 
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ANALYSIS 


of the lines of work from which successful life insurance salesmen 
come, by the Committee on Scientific Salesmanship of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, shows that more come from 
miscellaneous insurance and real estate activities than from any 
other line of business. 


In fact more than a fourth of the successful life men come * 
from general insurance lines. 


_ This refutes the oft repeated statement that fire insurance 
men are not good timber for life insurance companies. 


But ii furthermore proves up on the position of The National 
Underwriter—that to properly serve Life Insurance Companies 
and Life Insurance General Agents who use its advertising col- 
umns it must distribute their messages among fire and miscella- 
neous insurance agents. 


The National Underwriter goes to more people who pay 


individually for their subscriptions (meaning that they want the ~ 
paper and read it) than any other insurance paper published 


The National Underwriter 


Insurance Exchange 95 William Street 
CHICAGO 4 NEW YORK 
Lincoln Inn Court Bldg. Wulsin Building 
CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS 
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The TRAVELERS 


good to insure in — good to represent 
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GREETINGS | 


To the Insurance Representatives 
in Convention Assembled 
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did calling. You stand between 
your clients and misfortune. Once an ammunition factory! 
Each year, as you gather together, mr 
we are struck anew by the importance 
of your mission and the service you 
render to mankind. 


|G sia cating. Yours is a splen- 











The modern insurance man is more 
than a salesman—he is a business ad- 
viser. It is his duty to recommend to 
his clients a company with substan- 
tial assets, abundant reserves, and 
progressive management. 








Our relations with you in the past 
have been most pleasant—resulting 
in unprecedented growth and expan- 
sion on the part of The Travelers. 
You have not hesitated to recommend 
this company, believing correctly that 
it had solidity and strength. It has 
been our policy, on the other hand, to 
direct business to you. 














May these agreeable relations Car broke fire-plug, ruined store 
flourish! 





These lines among others: 





LIFE INSURANCE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
MONTHLY INCOMES WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH GROUP INSURANCE 
AUTOMOBILE STEAM BOILER 
BURGLARY ELEVATOR 
PLATE GLASS MERCANTILE SAFE AND PAYROLL 


GENERAL AND PUBLIC LIABILITY 




















Motor truck smashes wall and upsets ee 
we 


Trolley load drowned at open draw | 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Assets, $129,311,109 Reserves and Liabilities, $115,248,166 Capital and Surplus, $14,062,943 
THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 

Assets, $4,199,461 Reserves and Liabilities, $2,583,688 Capital and Surplus, $1,615,773 

Louis F. Butler, President ‘‘Moral: Insure in the Travelers” Hartford, Connecticut 
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